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In accordance with the latest grammatical 
rules adopted by the French Academy. 


By ANTOINE MUZZARELLI. 


first Wear. 


Tasteful Cloth Binding, Gold Stamp, $1.00. 


The first book of a new two-year 
course in French. Explains all diff- 
culties from the American rather than 
from the French standpoint, and pur- 
sues standard methods of teaching 
with such modifications as educational 
progress has made necessary. 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Special terms for 


first supply. Correspondence with reference to its 
examination and introduction cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 












6: East Ninth St., New York. 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











students of French in the United States how many, do you 
pMéver learn to speak French readily? Of what practical value is 
Smattering of conversational French ordinarily acquired in school life ? 
The real value of a knowledge of French to an American is 
measured by his capacity to read the language. A good reading 
knowledge of French opens a wide field of literature and of scientific 
information. 
It is not difficult to learn to read French. The way to learn to 
read French is to read French. 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., Professor of French at Swarth- 
| more College, is one of the most successful teachers of French in Am- 
erica. His pupils read French, and read French, and do not bother 
| with unnecessary intricacies of grammar and composition. For the 
better pursuit of his methods Dr. Magill has prepared 


Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 
Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 


The Grammar teaches rapidly to read French. The Authors’ Series 
gives ample practice in the best and most fascinating modern French 
stories. Four volumes of the Authors’ Series are now ready, embracing 
stories by Franeisque Sarecey, Madame de Witt (nee Guizot), 
Anatole France, and Jules Claretie. Other volumes are in preparation. 
These volumes are authorized editions, with careful annotations by Dr. 
Magill, with portraits, well bound in cloth, handsomely printed, much 
better and much cheaper than the regular French editions. 

Do you want to get a practical knowledge of good French? 
Dr. Magill’s plan and books. 
more and Cornell. 
mation, address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COPIPANY, 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Try 
They are giving good results at Swarth- 
They will do as much for you. For further infor- 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Magill’s Reading French Series, Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks, 
Welsh’s English Grammars, Westlake’s English Literature, 
Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Series, 
And other Standard Educational works, 
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GRAPHITE 


IXON'S E%:!* PENCILS 


Of gifts, there seems none 
more becoming to offer a friend, 
—OLCOTT. 





or Smoothness of Leads, 
or Toughness of Points, 
or Economy of Time and Money they are 


WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 


* If not familiar with them mention 
* School Journal and send 16 cents 

a for samples worth double the 
rs money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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desired amount. 





upon request. 


Apparatus, 
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FORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALE!!! 


We are under the necessity of announcing that because of the general depression which 
has affected business in the United States for more than a year past, our Company has con- 
sidered it advisable to make an ‘‘assignment” for the best interests of all parties concerned, 
and in order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomolished. 

The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced 
prices of the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific 
value hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

This ‘‘ REORGANIZATION” SALE will continue ov/y until our stock is reduced to the 
We reserve the right to withdraw any quotation one week after date. 

Possible purchasers should communicate with us ¢mmediately and secure circular No. 
620 just issued. Catalogues of any particular Dept. (8 in Number) /ree to science teachers 


aggregating in 





| Investigate the QUEEN “ ELECTRIC CANDLE” for Projection Lanterns. | 








Numerous Wortp’s 


QUEEN & CO. Inc., 1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
116 Fulton St. 


NEW YORK Office: 


Farr AWARDS, 
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e 
Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus te Order. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successor Science Department National School Furn- 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS : 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


imigpage oe AMEND, 


_ 205-211 Third Ave., 
\ NEW YORK. 












Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 
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A Pencil with a Pen-Knife attachment. 


Penknife Pencil 


A clever 
combination. No more broken points. Your Knife, 
Pencil Eraser, Letter-Opener and Paper Cutter 
always at hand. The blade slips into a slot in the 
Pencil and is never exposed. Greatest little conven- 
ience ever devised for busy men. Ask your dealer 
for them, or send 20 cents for three samples. THE 
WICKLAND MFG. CO., Fremont, O., Box M. 


IJSE BARNES” INK. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., 56 E.) 0th St., .Y. 





; OVTKC AL. CS = 


‘Criterion’ 





’ and ** Parabolon’”’ 
“ Criterion ’’ Oxy-Hydrogen Magic Lantern. 


These lanterns are so constructed that either Oil Light, Lime 
Light, or Electric Light may be used interchangeably. Scientific 
Attachments interchangeable with View Front. 

Send for catalogue. 


J. 


Projection Lanterns. 


B. COLT & CO., 





16 Beekman St., New York, 189 LaSalle St., Chicago, 
1140 Market St., San Francisco. 
| AND SCHOOL a 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
| A F SUPPLIES. Rese teem Sonne, 
New York. 





Correspondence solicited. Write for 
Samples and Prices. 


VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPER 


in three rulings, size 7x8 
Just the thing for Beginners. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


56 Reape Srreetr, New Yorx. 





Program Clocks. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


Send for full information regarding their success- 
ful use in 


PUBLIC, PRIVATE, NORMAL, and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, ACADE- 
MIES, COLLEGES, FACTORIES, 
for running ELEVATORS, Etc. 


Any number of programs are automatically given in 
any number of departments whether the departments 
are all in one or a number of buildings. 


All Classes of Comaioes — PLANTS 
NSTALLE 


Satisfactory results guaranteed. 


Prin. W. F. Winsey, of the Third Ward High 
Schools, Appleton, Wis., says: 
** Your Clock is doing perfect work.” 


FRED FRICK, M’fr., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


Lock Box 406. 


STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS ano 








ACCESSORIES, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


to CHAS BESELERmaxer 218 CENTRE ST. 
NEW YORK. 





" BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


CINNATI,O 
School, College & Academy BELLS 


Best G@redec Copper and Ta 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 





Musica), far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c 
Established 


WESF TRO, Rr. “Ts26° 


Description and prices on application 


Pielegues, | Spe ers, for Schooi, 
ge and Pai Catatogue free. 
$. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago. 








Frick’s Automatic Eectric| 


Chandler & Barber, ' 





Benches, Tools and Supplies. 


Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for catalogue. 


vik et * 





Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for usein IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, 

Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
911 Ruby Street, 





ROCKFORD. ILL 





A WEER 
AGENTS $75 “ritome. 
using or selling PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. Themod- 
ern method, used in all factories 
to plate new goods. Plates gold, 
silver, nickel, etc., on watches, 














agents; different sizes; always 
ready; no battery; no toy; no 
pupertence no limit te plating 
great money maker. 


W.P. HARRISON & CO. Clerk No. 018, Columbus, Ohio. 





Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ help, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 





61 East Ninth St., N. Y 





CSTERBROOKS ~<<eaaaams 


No, 333. 


Standard Schoot Numvoers. 


333444; 


128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by ai! Stationers. 


Ss XESESK «4 EP EST Ss. = ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 26 Jobe St, RY 
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NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


FORTY LESSONS IN CLAY 
MODELING. 


It marks out a graded series of lessons. 

It gives efficient directions for making each object. 
It tells how the clay should be handled and cared for. 
It tells about the tools to be used. 

It is profusely illustrated. 

It is entirely new—just published. 

It is the book you have long been looking for. 

It is neatly bound in limp cloth covers. 

It costs only Q7 cents net, including postage. 


Give 
the 
young 





be 


will 


Hintz’s Illustrative Black- 
board Sketching. 


Are you a Teacher, and 

Have you ever needed to illustrate some point of a lesson on the 
blackboard and not been able to do so because you could not draw? 

If so, this is the book you want. 

It will show you how anyone can learn rapid blackboard sketching. 

The ability to do this is one of the most valuable possessions of 
any teacher. 

It enables her to interest and hold the attention of her pupils. 

It is not too late for you to learn now. 

The basis of the book is a series of lessons given a year or two 
ago in THe TeaACHERS’ INstTiruTE. Hundreds of teachers have 
written asking that we publish them in book form. 

The author is the most successful teacher of blackboard drawing 
in this country. 

It contains many illustrations and is nicely printed and bound. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 





folks 
A chance 


Is it wise to form a 


child’s handwriting on a pen that 


pens. 












discarded on entering 


business life ? 


Business men use Tadella Zink-Alloyed 


They cost a little more at 


first; but are cheapest in the end. 


Are they too good for 


your boy? 
Samples, 20 styles, 10 cents. 


Tapetia Pen Co., 
74 Firtu Avenue, 


o NEW YORK. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





6034 Woodlawn Av 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION °°% weesiens 


Established in 188%. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 


U N l 0 N SC H 00 L B U REA has been secured, but uses great care in its 


selections. Can’t afford to enroll poor teachers—wants the dest. We have filled 3846 positions at salaries 
aggregating $2,561,650.00. Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks, 
EVERETT O. FISK & 
co 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, MPANY. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C. ; 
420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Mion. ; g 
131 Third Streei, Portland, Ore 
120} South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES 2 CoO., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary should CINCINNATI, OHIO 
NCID a . 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manual. 
110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with school ofan and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., 








CHARGES NO REGISTRATION 
KEE, postage only, until after a position 





4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 
7o Fiftn Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chisege., Ill. ; 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can. 











Boston and 
Chicago. 


Business Offices : 





Assists 


Albany, N. Y. 


MIDWINTER VACANCIES. 


We daily receive calls for teachers for term beginning at or near the holidays, If you are not satisfactorily 
ed, write tor particulars. 
cast 4 The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates, Those desirious of teaching in the West should 
register mow. Address FRED DICK, Manager, Room 303, 
McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. 











READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
tso Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New York City. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreieu Teachers’ Agency 
23 Union Square, New York 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 





WANTED.—TEACHERS—3 principals ; 2 
college presidents ; 2 Latin and Greek; 3 
Mathematics; 1 science; 4 vocal; 5 pi- 
ano ; 3 art; 2 book-keeping ; 3 assistants ; 
6 primary ; 2 elocution; 2 kindergarten ; 
I governess. Address with stamp, 

CENTRAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Brownsville, Tenn. 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established 1855. 


3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. X. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and 


is something, Dut if it 
tells you about them ‘that is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


Recommends 


An Agency 





you, that is more. Ours 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
WANTED General Agents to control Agents at 


home for ** Dictionary of U. S. 
Prof. JAwEson. Needed by every teach- 
Endorsed by Press and Public. 
tan Pub. Co., Boston, Mass, 


History ”’ b 
er, pupil and family. 
Big pay. Purita 
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wile BAKER & CO, 


i on ge Sead aniaaan ~ 
» HICH CR 


COCOAS “AND CHOCOLATES 


Pay, On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


the great 


Industral and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
used in any of their ap re 
Their delicious BREAKF AST COCOA Is absolu 
pure and soluble, and cos¢s less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 













| 


The Densmore, The World's Greatest | 


Typewriter.” 


Lightest touch 
which means 
least fatigue. 


» With fewer 
¥ parts than 
others at- 
tains more 
ends. 


A lonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 

FREE: Descriptive Pamphlet containing testimon- Remedy for relieving Mental 

als from leading concerns. 

Densmore Typewriter Co., 202 Broadway,N.Y..and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 





: The material 
and cubiaadts insure durability. 


Adopted by the U. S. War Department. 





| debilitated by disease, it acts 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, as a general tonic and vitalizer, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, 604 E.F., 351, 601 E.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


a ffording sustenance to both 
‘brain and body, 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, 


Pa., says: 


Philadelphia, 
‘*T have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 
and nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” 


1878 and 1889 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 





Careful Buying 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





is every one’s duty. 


Careful buying induces careful making, Critical 


< 


) inspection and refusal of imperfect articles helps a manufacturer more 


than good-natured acquiescence, 
or sell, we want to know it. 
want to buy it back again at the full price. 
occurs, we correct it, 


If there is a fault in anything we make 

If anything goes out that dees not give perfect satisfaction, we 

We are as careful as possible, and if a mistake | 
If you like to do business that way, write to us. 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 








J.M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
|W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St.. New York. 


Jor a.l School Supplies. 
65 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 














PIANOS} 





oe CORNISH Pianos and 
Warranted for 25 yenrs. 
Fess ¢ Cheapest, Most Durab 
. Organs from = 


CATALOCUE FREE. Write for It. 







0. WASH INGTON, N. J. 





Packer’s 





WHY Register in the New York Educational 
Bureau 7? Because it is established and seeks and 


supplies the best teachers. 


where teachers are wanted, having an acquaintance with Colleges, Normal, 
Public, and Private schools in every state. 


Because it has iarge facilities for knowing 


Tar Soap 


Pure, Mild, Emolient, Balsamic. 


For the 
Complexion 


A delightful cleanser . 
refreshing and grateful 





TEACHERS ARE RECOMMENDED. 


* Lima, Inp.—My position is a very agreeable one and I thank you very much for having 


procured it for me.—KARL Kopp.’ 


** BROOKLYN, N. ¥Y.—You have certainly shown much efficiency and alertness in meeting the 


wishes of your patrous.—EUGENE RAYMOND.” 


* PROVIDENCE, —" 1 -Tee Committee on High School selected Mr. Miner H. Paddock to be 


teacher of science.—H. 8. TARBELL, Supt. 


‘*Nyack, N. Y.—I have accepted the position at $9090.—ELEANoR E. SUTPHEN.” 


WHEN IN NEW YORK CITY CALL AT 


H. S. KELLOGG, mawacer. 


61 EAST NINTH STREET, 


to the skin, leaving it 
smooth and supple with improved tint. Its 
use purifies the pores and prevents and re- 
moves blackheads, In irritated conditions 
of the skin due to chafing, perspiration, 
rashes, sunburn, etc., it soothes, heals and 
is invaluable. 


It removes dandruff, 
allays itching, pro- 
motes healthy growth 
of the hair and keeps it soft and lustrous. 


“A Luxury for 
Bath ana Shampoo.” 


Medical Standard. 


For 
Shampooing 


Circular for Stamp. 


NEW YORK. 
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What is Substantial Knowledge? 


The principal objection to the change in studies and 
methods in the schools proposed by the New Education 
has been that, by the adoption of them, the opportunity 
to obtain substantial knowledge would be frustrated. 
In one form or another this statement has been thrust 
forward as an objection to every change proposed in the 
curriculum of the common schools both advanced and 
primary for the last fifty years. No doubt the objec- 
tion has been made conscientiously ; but the ordinary 
teacher has a very narrow horizon ; at all events, in 
spite of his objection, immense changes have taken 
place, and more are likely to be made. 

In 1853 it was proposed by Prof. Johonnot, at the New 
York State Teachers’ Association, that drawing be con- 
sidered essential as a common school study, but the 
proposition was considered visionary ; the main objec- 
tion was want of time, but the superiority of arithmetic 
was urged by others. The graduates of the Albany 
State normal school were the only teachers in the state 
that could teach drawing in those days, and they re- 
ported an entire unwillingness on the part of boards of 
education to have the valuable time of the pupil taken 
up in “making pictures,” as drawing was then desig- 
nated. Many years passed before the state association 
couid be brought to consider drawing of sufficient im- 
portance to have a place on the program among the 
regular studies. 

In New York a knowledge of formal grammar as evi- 
denced by the ability “to parse” was deemed most es- 
Sential fifty years ago ; Kirkham was a favorite author. 
The state association of teachers made no objection to 
the waste of time and the uselessness of the knowledge 
obtained until about 1870 (it was founded in 1845); refer- 
ence might have been made to the time required to ob- 
tain a knowledge of the rules of syntax, and to the well- 
known fact that the good “parsers” were found to be 
poor writers, but the teachers of the state were mainly 
from the academies where the theory of education re- 
ceived no attention whatever. The meeting at Syra- 
cuse heard a strong paper by Prof. Krusi, of the Oswego 
State normal school and seemed to have come to a 
general perception that language and not grammar was 
what was needed; yet grammar was not attacked di- 
rectly ; the general methods employed were condemned. 
Dr. Armstrong, Dr. McVicar, Prof. Hoose, and several 
others lamented that formal grammar was pursued, and 
language omitted; Prof. H. A. Balcom in 1870 finally 
made a vigorous plea for eliminating it, but no action 


was taken; ability to “‘ parse” was still deemed of 
great importance; to be able to name the parts of 
speech in a sentence and state their relations to each 
other was deemed substantial knowledge. 

No argument is here intended to be made for or 
against the study of formal grammar in the advanced 
primary grades ; for such our so-called grammar schools 
are. It is only intended to show as a matter of history 
that the teachers up to 1870 held that a knowledge of 
grammar was indispensable; few even at that date 
doubted the correctness of this view. David P. Page 
in 1845 is believed to be the first educator in the state 
of New York to express a doubt as to its value in the 
advanced primary or common school grades; but few 
heeded his words at that time. 

When Horace Greeley addressed the state association 
of teachers at their meeting in Oswego in 1854, he 
urged the importance of teaching children concerning 
plants, animals, soils, and products of labor. This 
struck the teachers in general as nonsensical ; to show 
the impossibility of this novel proposition, Prof. A. J. 
Upson (since chancellor of the Board of Regents) of- 
ferred a resolution that grammar and arithmetic be laid 
aside and a study of botany and geology be substituted. 
Mr.Greeley expressed his regret that he had been so mis- 
understood ; he merely proposed that less time be given 
to these studies. The resolution, to save Mr. Greeley’s 
feelings, was laid on the table. 

As the meeting in 1880 in Canandaigua, it was evident 
that a change had taken place in the minds of many of 
the teachers as to what was the knowledge the teacher 
should attempt to impart to his pupils. That making 
things should be taught to pupils was strongly advo- 
cated by Supts. Wasson and Love ; the latter afterward 
wrote a valuable book on “ Industrial Education,” pub- 
lished by E. L. Kellogg & Co. Supt. Wasson’s paper 
excited more interest than any other read during the 
session ; his statement that the numerous articles he 
exhibited were made by his pupils was received with in- 
credulity. New ideas concerning the knowledge to be 
imparted in schools were being considered. The meet- 
ing at Saratoga in 1881 listened to an address by Prin- 
cipal Bradley, of the Albany high school, on the import- 
ance of teaching Every-day Knowledge. The institutes 
were conducted at this time by men in full sympathy 
with a movement to throw off the yoke of the 3 R’s. 
Professors Kennedy, Lantry, Johonnot, and De Graff 
(of whom only the first survives) became leaders in the 
effort to enlarge the narrow course of study that had 
up to this time been deemed sufficient. This glance at 
the evolution of thought concerning the question 
What is appropriate for a child to study when in school ? 
as it has been dealt with by the teachers of New York 
state, will in general show the position taken by the 
teachers in most of the other states in the northern 
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belt. It is certain that a tremendous change has taken 
place ; the answer to this question in 1844 would have 
been Spelling, Reading, Grammar, Arithmetic, and abil- 
ity “to bound the states and yive the capitals.” Spell- 
ing is put first because it stood first; children just learn- 
ing to read words of one syllable were made to spell 
words containing five; in fact spelling was a sort of 
god the teacher worshipped and taught his pupils to 
worship. 

It cannot be stated to-day with certainty and exact- 
ness just what the child should learn at school ; we only 
know that it should learn a great many things. 
Thoughtful teachers believe that the pupil should study 
the Earth, Things, People, Self and Ethics, and con- 
sider Language, Numbers,and Doing (Drawing, Penning, 
and Making), as forms of expression. The past fifty 
years have developed tendencies to consider education 
from the standpoint of the child himself; once the 
teacher laid down the law as “ You learn that because I 
tell you to ;” the wrong that was done was immense, in 
fact immeasurable. The wisest teacher cannot wholly 
say that he knows just whata child should learn. “‘ Here 
is the world, here are things, people, his own self; he 
must do right at all hazards ; he needs power of expres- 
sion ; he must employ his activities ; he needs language 
and other signs to tell what he knows.” The teacher 
will state this asa partial perception of the child’s needs, 
at any rate. At all events he must look at the school 
from the child’s point of view. 

As changes have been made to satisfy the minds and 
consciences of thinking teachers, others believing that 
spelling, grammar, square root, and other subjects 
would be neglected that seem to them important, cry 
out that if gymnastics, music, drawing, modeling. the 
collecting of plants and insects, etc., are taken up, the 
pupil will know nothing thoroughly ; he will only have 
a smattering of many things. It is well to consider 
these two points. 

First, is the scholarship of the primary and advanced 
primary grades under the chznges that have been made 
not what such grade should possess? In other 
words, doesa child to-day come out from the school, 
say at ten years of age, with less appropriate develop- 
ment and less appropriate knowledge than such a child 
would in any of the past years in which schools have 
existed? This is a question of the highest importance ; 
the results of the change should be known. It might be 
stated otherwise: Is the child more wisely taught in 
school to-day than he was ten, twenty, or thirty years 
ago? 

It ought to be borne in mind that teaching according 
to the new ideas is a much more difficult operation than 
the 3 R’s demanded, and hence many will fail to attain 
the results that may reasonably be expected when study 
and training have done their work. And further that 
the old way of measuring up a teacher's work with a 
list of questions cannot be applied with justice to un- 
abated efforts to elicit mental power and comprehension. 
A case from a high school will illustrate this: The 
teacher had obtained simple apparatus and fitted up a 
table where his class in chemistry could study by experi- 
mentation. At theclose of the year a committee at the 
head of which was the doctor of the village listened 
while the class made experiments and stated the mean- 
ing of them. The doctor thought that was all play 
and called for a text-book and proceeded to read out 
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questions ; and because they were not answered de- 
clared the class had not been well taught. 

The old method in chemistry in which the pupil gave 
back second-hand knowledge toa series of questions 
made a fine showing ; the unthinking observer would 
listen to the ready replies of a class with delight and 
give the teacher great credit; but there was no sub- 
stantial knowledge in the minds of the pupils. This 
might have an extensive application. After a debate 
extending, as has been shown, over nearly half a century 
serious changes have been made in both studies and 
methods ; objections have been as stubbornly presented 
to the change in method as to the change in subjec 
matter. Thechangehas not been made in haste, but on 
the contrary with very great deliberation. Only as edu- 
cation has been better comprehended have the methods 
of the school-room been modified. The second point, 
that the change from studying few to many things will 
make the child a smatterer, is probably correct, but 
right smattering is right education. If the child (and 
here reference 1s made to one in the primary or ad- 
vanced primary school) is set to work under skilful 
direction to obtain suitable knowledge about himself, 
the earth (plants, animals, minerals), people (their work 
and its results), things (their nature and properties), and 
consider his duty to others; and then to express him- 
self concerningthis knowledge in words, figures, and 
forms, he will absorb an immense amount of knowledge 
and obtain power to make it known. From smattering 
he will pass to accuracy and orderly arrangement and 
deduction of principles. Let no one be frightened at 
the term ; if he is a rightly educated man he will know 
a little of a good many things. This was the way Sir 
Isaac Newton described himself to a friend. The child 
who knows a great deal of but a few things is not learn- 
ing as a child was meant to learn. 

It is worth remembering that while these changes 
have been going on lowering, as some think, the quality 
of the education given in the primary and advanced 
primary schools, the high schools, which come next, have 
raised their standards, and so have the colleges! The 
real state of the case is that, in spite of all the croakings 
as to the neglect of substantial knowledge, there is 
more substantial knowledge gained in the schools to- 
day than ever before. 


¥ 
Public Schools and the Newspaper. 


By WILHELMINE HARTMANN, 

“Give a dog a bad name and hang him,” like many 
other saws, needs a revised edition. Certainly as ap- 
plied to newspapers, this one does ; for let a paper pub- 
lish the most intimate details of a famous man’s life, or, 
worse still, of an infamous man’s, let it devote most of 
its space to sensational accounts of murders, robberies, 
divorces, degrading sports, nay, even discourse on the 
number of “drunks,” “vags,” petty thieves,—and the 
vast majority of respectable men denounce it,—but buy 
and read it. Neither does the evil stop here. Their 
wives and children follow in their wake. Of course it 
is obvious that the worst effects fall on the children, 
familiarizing them with the thoughts of crime, and, 
worse still, showing them vice in a humorous light. 
Right here we touch one of the secrets of the fatal 
power of low newspapers over the masses. An Ameri- 
can is nothing if not humorous. The worn-out story of 
the man, who, being amused at the novel request of the 
tramp for a dime, with which to get a drink, presented 
the astonished beggar with fifty cents, is a pretty good 
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illustration of how anything “funny” appeals to the 
average American. Nowto give the master of cere- 
monies below, his duc, the most popular newspaper is 
almost invariably witty. To get back to the relation of 
children between the ages of 13 and 18 to newspapers. 
On this subject the writer knows whereof she speaks, 
for she has canvassed a public school thoroughly each 
year for four years with the most disheartening results. 
More than half the pupils do not read the papers at all, 
and almost all who do, usually boys, when questioned, 
unblushingly announce that they read the “ Police Court,” 
fires, and domestic scandals. Editorials, telegraphic 
news, accounts of bills in Congress, like Parisian French 
to Chaucer’s Prioress, is to them unknown. 

Probably almost every one agrees that a 14 or 15 
year old girl, studying history or geography, should 
know how to read a newspaper intelligently, skipping 
the padding and injurious stuff. It goes without saying 
that all decent people insist, theoretically, that news- 
papers should not puplish sensational or vulgar matter; 
but no one who recognizes the “‘ Buy of me, let John 
Smith starve,” spirit of this century, thinks that news- 
papers are run with a desire to benefit the ethics of a 
community. As long as people buy and read papers 
filled with lurid articles on the execution of a criminal, 
just so long wil! men who must, be it remembered, get 
their living, make such papers. It is the old story of 
supply and demand. 

rhe vital question, then, is how to educate the ordi- 
nary people, who make the bone and sinew of the na- 
tion, so that tney will stop asking for sensation, instead 
of thundering away at the papers themselves. 

“The child is father to the man,” and ro minutes a 
day in the public schools, from the 4th gradé up, teach- 
ing pupils to condemn those articles which pander to 
low tastes, and to ignore the trivialities, will do more 
in five years towards elevating the tone of the Press, 
than fifty years of speechifying by pessimists, who 
would have us think that the modern newspaper is the 
root of all evil, whereas, if we face the truth, we must 
acknowledge that it is the result of uncurbed curiosity, 
and a not fastidious sense of humor. 7 

Refine the sense of humor, train the curiosity, and 
the day of objectionable newspapers is past. 

Washington, D. C. 

fo 


Teachers I Have Seen. 
By FRANK O. PAYNE. 

_ The various pedagogical publications and instructors 
in institutes usually have a great deal to say about “the 
lazy, careless pupil” and what to do with Aim. Does it 
ever occur to the teachers that often, very often, there 
is laziness to be found on the rostrum as well as at the 
desks? Is not the adage true, “ Active teacher, active 
school”? Is it not much more than half true, “lazy 
teacher, lazy school”? Yea, verily, in all sincerity it 
may be said that the teacher is known by his pupils and 
his work by their work. 

A certain college professor under whom it was my 
misfortune to sit, used to take his position each morn- 
ing in a revolving chair close to his desk and very close 
to the blackboard. With his book open before him, and 
his arms spread out on his desk he would sit, the very 
personification of laziness, while the recitation pro- 
gressed (I almost said retrogressed). Whenever it be- 
came very necessary to explain a point, he would whirl 
around on his revolving chair (his legs wound around 
the support of the same) and picking up a piece of cray- 
on, write in slovenly character what he desired to ex- 
plain. That portion of the blackboard immediately 
behind him soon became covered with “ Sturmian func- 
tions”’ &c., and rather than reach for an eraser, he would 
employ his coat sleeve for that to clean off the chalk 
marks. Inan entire year’s work under him, I never 
saw him stand once, or exhibit any enthusiasm or en- 
ergy. Needless to say that after one year his place was 
supplied by another and he disappeared forever from the 
profession of teaching. 
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A district school teacher in Minnesota, whose school 
I once visited, was a vigorous chewer of tobacco! He 
sat with his chair tipped back against the wall, and used 
a knot-hole in the floor as a cuspidore! He ran for 
county superintendent of schools but was defeated, for- 
tunately. 

A teacher in New York was hearing a lesson on the 
barometer. “ Did you eversee a barometer ?”’ she said. 
The pupils had neverseenone. “There is one up in the 
case yonder,” said the teacher, “some day we will get 
it out and look at it.” 

“I don’t like to teach botany” said a teacher in a 
Pennsylvania high school, “it is too much bother clear- 
ing up after a class has been analyzing a plant.” Let 
every teacher dispel such laziness. How if you enter 
upon your work with zeal, will the faces brighten as they 
turn towards yours! This is the present reward ; there 
are others that will follow. 


Chatham, N. J. y 
Lessons in the Heavens. 
" DECEMBER. 


The leading astronomical event of December is the 
opposition of Jupiter and Neptune. Neptune shines as 
a star of the eighth magnitude, and is visible in small 
telescopes. It is not positively known in what direction 
nor at what rate it rotates upon its axis. Its satellite 
revolves around it in a plane which is inclined about 35 
degrees to the plane of the planet’s orbit, and moves in 
the opposite direction from that usually taken. 

Neptune’s existence was first surmised because of un- 
expected disturbances in the motion of Uranus, and its 
direction was calculated before it was seen with a tele- 
scope. If we lived on Neptune the sun would appear as 
a brilliant star. It wouldscarcely show any disk except 
in a telescope, but it would be far more brilliant than 
any star or planet in our own sky. Neptune is in the 
constellation Taurus. On the 6th he is in opposition to 
the sun and rises at 4:31 P. M. 

Jupiter is the chief object of interest in the evening 
sky, being in the western limit of the constellation 
Gemini. He rises at 5:45 P.M. On the 22d he reaches 
opposition, rising at sunset and at that time coming 
nearest to the earth. 

Mars is in Pisces at the beginning of the month and 
crosses the boundary into Arieson the 22d. Heisabout 
10 deg. south of the small triangle of the latter constella- 
tion. He sets at 2:58 A. M. 

Venus passed behind the sun on the last day of No- 
vember. Those who wish to identify the planet with 
the star of Bethlehem will note that its first appearance 
this year as evening star is at the Christmas season. She 
is in the constellation Scorpio and sets with the sun at 
4:16 P. M. , 

Mercury may be seen for a few days early in the 
month about 6 A. M. in the east. He is northeast of the 
bright star Spica and the planet Saturn, which are con- 
spicuous in the southeast just before sunrise. He passes 
very near the star Beta Scorpii on the roth and reaches 
his midwinter point on the 28th. He moves rapidly 
eastward from Libra across Scorpio into Sagittarius as 
the month advances. On the ist he rises at 5:11 A. M. 

Saturn 1s a bright morningstar. He is in the constel- 
lation Virgo, and is now about 10 deg. east of Spica. 

Uranus is also morning star, in the constellation Libra. 
He is about 14 deg. southeast ot Saturn. 

The moon passes the several planets in the following 
order: 8th, Mars; 12th, Neptune; 13th, Jupiter; 22d, Sa- 
turn ; 23d, Uranus ; 26th, Mercury ; 27th, Venus. 

The moon passes through the Pleiades on the night of 
the roth-11th, beginning soon after 1 o'clock, This will 
be a very interesting phenomenon to watch. The stars 
will disappear when covered by the dark limb, and will 
therefore seem to go out when at some distance from 
the visible edge of the moon. 

The brightest stars are Altair low in the west, Vega in 
the northwest, Fomalhaut in the southwest, Aldebaran 
high in the east, Betelgeuse and Rigel lower in the east, 
Castor and Pollux in the northeast, Procyon low in the 
east, and Sirus rising in the southeast. 
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Dr. Fitch on English Training Colleges for 
Women Teachers. 
I.— WOMEN AS PRINCIPALS, 


In closing his career as an inspector of training colleges Dr 
Fitch has taken occasion in his final report to take stock of the 
progress during the eight years he has filled this important office, 
and also to look somewhat ahead, giving valuable suggestions on 
points urgently calling for reform. In many of the Church of 
England training colleges for women there is no woman superin- 
a and on this Dr, Fitch makes the following weighty re- 
marks 

















Dr, J. G. FITcu. 


‘*There is one change in the constitution of our training colleges which 
in forecasting the future seem to me inevitable and on the whole desirable. 
I mean the institution, at least in some of the smaller diocesan colleges of a 
lady for a clergyman as the principal, I am not insensible to the great ad- 
vantages possessed by many of the residential colleges in having at their 
head a clergyman of high character and attainments, who not only conducts 
the correspondence with the department and with school managers, but also 
acts as chaplain and general director of the whole establishment, When. as 
in two or three conspicuous instances, the principal has taken pains to under- 
stand the needs of elementary schools, to qualify himself by the study of ed- 
ucational literature and foreign systems for directing the professional stud- 
ies of the place, and for co-ordinating the work of the governesses and lect- 
urers, and when above all he himself takes in hand the higher and more sci- 
entific branches of the sciehce of education and some literary or scientific 
subject, his intellectual influence, added to the authority derived from his 
character and clerical office, are of high value. I should be most unwilling 
to advocate any change in the present arrangements so far as the best of the 
colleges are concerned, but there have been two or three recent cases, to one 
of which I have before called attention, wherein the committees have not ob- 
tained, nor even tried to obtain, qualifications of this kind, but have con- 
tented themselves with the appointment of a clergyman, rather on thelogi- 
cal than on educational considerations, and have left him to discover for him- 
self what a training college was like and what it had todo. We ought not 
to overlook the fact that among the foremost of the colleges, Stockwell, 
Edge Hill, Chichester, and Saffron Walden have each a lady principal ; 
that Girton, Somerville, Newnham, and Lady Margaret colleges, the Chelt- 
enham ladies’ college, and the Maria Grey and Cambridge training colleges, 
for secondary schoolmistresses, have all been organized and have achieved 
their present high repute and influence under the sole administration of 
women 

‘** The number of capable women qualified to fill the highest academic posi- 
tions is yearly increasing, and while it is often very difficult to find a clergy- 
man who unites with the attributes proper to his office the special knowl- 
edge, insight, and sympathy needed to make him a good principal of a nor- 
mal college, it will become, year by year, less difficuit to find for such an 
office, a woman who, having herself received a generous education, has given 
special attention to pedagogy, and to the organization and instruction of ele- 
mentary schools, and whose intellectual and refining influence will be in no 
wise inferior to that of the best of the present clerical heads. One incidental 
result would follow Which I certainly should not regret—the removal of the 
serious and anomalous inequality of the salaries. In oneor two of the smaller 
diocesan colleges the salary of the clerical principal, who takes only a small 
share in the secular teaching is seen to amount toa sum exceeding the united 
stipends of the whole staff of governesses to whose hands the entire respon- 
sibility for the professional preparation of the students is entrusted,” 


Naturally enough these Temarks of Dr. Fitch have created 
widespread interest. They cannot be controverted, and the 
gradual falling off in prestige and attainments of the colleges 
ee will speedily cause the above criticism to bear practi- 
cal fruit. 


IIl.—THE RECREATIVE SIDE. 

During Dr. Fitch’s tenure of office as training college inspector 
great improvement has taken in the recreative side of their work. 
For example in 1885 there were only two colleges which provided a 
day room for the use of the women students in their hours of leisure. 
Now nearly every college possesses a comely and agreeable re- 
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creation-room, unencumbered with blackboards and maps, pro- 
vided with a piano, and adorned with pictures, and thus fur- 
nishing a pleasant retreat in which the young people may enjoy 
private reading and social intercourse at times when lectures are 


not going on. This useful and considerate provision has done 
much to render the colleges more homelike and attractive, and 
has not been without a visible effect on the manners and habits 
of the young people, and in giving to them afterward happier 
and more dignified memories of their college life. In the better 
decoration of the rcoms, in the increased provision for lawn- 
tennis and other outdoor games, in the formation of little read- 
ing and debating societies, in occasional social gatherings, 
at which members of the governing committee and old stu- 
dents are often present, a great advance has been made. All 
these indicate a desire to make the college a civilizing as well as a 
teaching institution, and an instrument for refining and strength- 
ening the character, as well as for the preparation of the students 
for a certain professional career. Stockwell college, founded by 
the British and Foreign school society, and occupying premises 
which cost £ 28,267, exemplifies the ebove in a wav worthy of im- 
itation generally. There are 141 students, all women, here under 
the principalship of Miss Manley. The tollowing is a fairly de- 
tailed statement of the recreative and domestic arrangements in 
force. 

The recreation time includes a short break during the morning, 
the interval between 12:30 and 3:10 P.M., daily, the evenings after 
8 P.M. on three and after 8:30 P.M. on two evenings of the week, 
and the whole of Saturday afternoon and evening. 

The recreation embraces the daily walk, Swedish drill, tennis, 
gardening, music, dancing, lectures, social evenings, special en- 
tertainments, occasional visits to places of interest, and the lighter 
literature supplied by the college lending library. All the students 
walk daily from 12:30 to 1:30, except when the drill class 1s held, 
when a shorter walk is taken after dinner. Each student attends 
the class for Swedish drill once a week. Much energy is shown 
in amateur gardening and in lawn tennis during the summer 
months, both by the students and members of the staff. The 
place of these is largely taken in the wimter by dancing, music, 
and light literature. 

During the year interesting lectures have been given by Miss 
Lohse on ‘‘The Teacher’s Need of Personal Culture,” Mr. J. 
Hutchinson on “ Heredity and Social Selection,” Mr. J. Wells on 
“ Oxford and its History,” Mr. A. Sidgwick on “ Greek Home Life 
500 B. C.,” and Miss Selfe on “‘Some of Matthew Arnold’s Short 
Poems,” all of which were greatly enjoyed. Care is taken so to 
shorten the class-work on days when such lectures are given as 
not to encroach on the students’ free time. 

On two evenings of the week the staff and students meet for 
music, dancing, and friendly chat. 

Twice a year the students give a musical and dramatic enter- 
tainment to their fellow students, the staff, and visitors. 

Larger social gatherings have also been held occasionally dur- 
ing the year, in which the students have taken an active part in 
welcoming and entertaining guests. 

On Saturdays, during the summer and autumn, garden parties 
and social afternoons have been arranged for groups of the stu- 
dents by members of the ladies’ committee and their friends. 

Much interest is shown in the college lending library, new books 
being given, from time to time, by the students collectively. 

Some of the students are also earnest lovers of Westminster 
Abbey and other places of historic interest, to which visits are often 
made on Saturday afternoons. Visits to the natural history mu- 
seum, South Kensington museum, and other places of the kind are 
sometimes organized by members of the staff for the students. 

Social intercourse between the resident and the ex-students 
has been greatly promoted by “‘ The Old Students Union,” which 
involves three gatherings at the college annually. There is also 
a reading club formed and conducted by one of the staff, to which 
old students are invited and which many enjoy. 

A growing love and desire for what is beautiful is both shown 
and stimulated by the recent formation of a college Kyrle society 
for the purchase of pictures and of beautiful objects for the col- 
lege rooms, and also by the steady effort made to keep the various 
working rooms bright with plants and flowers. 

Efforts are made to keep the students in touch with matters in- 
teresting and vital to their lives as women, and to the age in 
which they live, by inviting earnest practical workers in various 
departments of the social field to visit the college on Sunday after- 
noons and give some account of their special work. 

Thus Stockwell does an excellent work and stands in the front 
of similar institutions. At the recent government examination for 
certificates out of 141 students 106 passed in the first (highest) 
division, 30 in the second, 2 in the third. There were no fail- 
ures. 

THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION, 


In an all-round survey of the position held by the training col- 
leges, it was not likely in the present state of feeling in England 
on educational matters, that the religious question would be over- 
looked. Indeed Dr. Fitch enters very fully into the question. 
There have also been searching criticisms from other quarters, 
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going so far indeed as to say that there is a growing disposition 
among queen’s scholars to prefer undenominational institutions, 
and statistics in a measure bear this out. Of the 100 students 
placed highest in order of merit on the list of queen’s scholars 
for admission, only 14 entered as candidates for church training 
colleges, though there is room in them for 600 students out of the 
1,000 required to fill all the places. At Christmas last Stockwell 
had 64 vacancies and 96 first-class candidates applying for admis- 
sion. Edge Hill (Liverpool) had 93 first class applicants for 50 
vacancies ; Darlington 58 for 36 vacancies; Swansea, and Saffron 
Walden also were able to fill all their vacancies with students of 
the first class. 

On the other hand, the largest and most important of the Church 
of England training colleges present a different return. White- 
lands with room for 67 had only 45 first class applicants, Totten- 
ham with 50 vacancies had 49, and the Home and Colonial, out 
of 73 on admission received only 56 of the first class. It isnot to 
be inferred from these figures that the queen’s scholars who took 
the highest places in the admission list were Nonconformists. 
Stockwell, Swansea, Darlington, Edge Hill, and Saffron Walden 
are not dissenting institutions. They are accurately described as 
undenominational, but Biblical instruction is given in them all; they 
are pervaded with a serious and religious tone, there is daily do- 
mestic worship, and pains are taken to secure that the students 
attend on Sundays the place of worship which the parents approve. 
As a matter of fact, about 30 per cent. of the inmates of the unde- 
nominatienal colleges are members of the Church of England. 

The reason, therefore, for the preference exhibited by the elite of 
the queen’s scholars must be sought in another direction. It may, 
perhaps be found in the exacting character of the theological ex- 
aminations, the number of historical and other facts which have 
to be “ got uo ” for text-books to satisfy the requirements of the 
religious syllabus, and the questions which are asked of candidates 
respecting their intentions to be confirmed or to become commun- 
icants,and on other matters respecting which even the most ser- 
ious-minded and thoughtful young people at the age of 18 some 
times feel it premature to make any pledges or professions. Dr. 
Fitch mentions the case of Salisbury, where it is the rule for all the 
students to attend every day the full morning service in the cathe- 
dral, and in this way, when the time spent in going to and fro, and 
in necessary change of dress are taken into account, to surrender 
a substantial part of the hours generally regarded as most favor- 
able for study. He says that he has repeatedly pointed out to the 
committee that whatever is sacred and refining in the influence of 
their beautiful cathedral on the association of the students with 
their college life—and it is doubtless a very potent influence— 
might be obtained with less exacting regulations. But up to the 
present these regulations have not been modified and one can 
hardly be surprised that only 14 first class candidates presented 
themselves to fill 40 vacant places at Salisbury, notwithstanding 
the attractiveness of the college and its good reputation for 
teaching. 

On the whole there is no doubt that the authorities of the church 
of England training colleges will do well to revise some of their 
regulations, and to consider how far it is possible to retain every- 
thing which is valuable in the religious teaching and discipline, and 
at the same time to diminish the amount of task work, to alter the 
time of the theological examinations,and to place it out of the power 
of the students to consider themselves at any disadvantage as com- 
pared with those of other colleges. We need only add that, as the 
Church of England is respoasible for 29 out of the 43 training 
colleges in England and Wales, the question of their prestige is 
very important and must soon reach a settlement. 


Fr 
Essentials of University Work. 


The inauguration of Hon. Andrew S. Draper as president of the 
University of Illinois, at Champaign, took place Nov. 15. In his 
addréss he said among other noble things: 


‘* Learning the truth the university should speak it. It should not speak 
fn a far-away, autocratic, disinterested fashion, It isto walk upon the earth, 
among people who yet live in the body, and circumstances that are not ideal 
but real. It should be sympathetic at all times and helpful whenever it can 
be. It should be alert in the interests of all the children, the dearest pos- 
sessions of the people, whose intelligent training is the greatest concern of 
the state. There are no limits to be set. In practical admimistration every 
day and every occurrence will indicate new avenues of usefulness. The uni- 
versity is to seize *:pon all opportunities for being serviceable to the people. 
So far as it can it is to call to its aid all the forces and it is to promote all 
the influences which make for commercial, ethical, intellectual primacy, for 
the peace and happiness and strength of the commonwealth.” 


President Adams made a capital address and discussed the el- 
ements of university training. 


‘* For all kinds of success the powers of discriminating perception must be 
developed and cultivated. To accomplish this work it has always been held 
that the study of language, especially a highly inflected and conjugated lan- 
guage, is best adapted. The study of nature, though, as I think, in a sub- 
ordinate degree, is adapted to the same end. I say in a subordinate degree 
because the study of nature is very largely astudy of facts,many of which it is 
impossible to explain, We must becontent with the factitself. Inghe study 
of a language, on the other hand, we not only find the fact, but we either 
feel that we understand the reason for the fact or, at least, that a reason ex- 
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ists which, with proper investigation, would be within the range of our com- 
prehension. So long, therefore, as we need the powers of discriminating 
perception, I believe that studies in the most highly organized and articulat 
ed languages will continue to be of the greatest importance. 

‘* Then, we’ must have studies which develop what is known as judgment. 
This may be defined as that habit of thought that enables those possessing 
it to arrive at correct conclusions from imperfect premises—the habit of con- 
tingent reasoning—the habit, if you please, of guessing aright—what may 
be called the business man's knack of reasoning from probabilities as pre- 
mises and arriving at conclusions that are generally correct, This gift has 
well been called the most valuable of all gifts. But, in a general way it may 
be said that it is usually acquired by means of a large familiarity with human 
nature. 

‘Besides the powers of perception, the reasoning faculty and the judgment. 
there is another necessity of the most absolute and imperative nature. We 
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may have the powers of perception developed so as to enable us to see in- 
stantly the most subtle relations of all the ordinary objects brought before 
us; we may have our reasoning faculties so developed that we can put to- 
gether the facts we perceive and draw accurate conclusions as to the results 
that will follow ; we may in addition have those qualities of good judgment 
that will anticipate what men will do under all ordinary conditions ; and yet, 
if we have not the impulses to use these abilities in the right direction there 
is no assurance that they will not be used for the harm rather than the ben- 
efit of mankind. Knowledge is power; but power unguided by right mot- 
ives and impulses is as likely to harm mankind as to help it. hether a 
locomotive will take its passengers safely to their destination, or take them 
to destruction, depends upon the way the guiding switch is turned. If the 
determining will has not a purpose which will turn it in the right direction, 
the more the power the greater the danger. It follows that in all our edu- 
cation we must have a training of the moral faculties or there is no assurance 
that the powers and accomplishments we give our sons and daughters will 
not be used for the harm rather than for the good of society. 

** It is from the group of studies which I class under the term philosophy 
that the most thoroughly trained men in all our protessions are to be recruit- 
ed, These studies are in the largest sense preparatory to the largest pro- 
fessional work.” 

* 


The Life of Miss Frances Power Cobbe contains many bright 
things. She met all the great men of her day, of Carlyle she 
“ To me his books and himself represented an anomalous 
sort of human fruit. The original stock was a hard and thorny 
Scotch peasant character with a splendid intellect superadded. 
The graft was not wholly successful. A flavor of the old acrid 
sloe was always perceptible in the plum.” 

She heard John Bright tell this affecting story: He had found 
a poor creature, who could not stir from her bed, but lay there all 
day long alone, her husband being out at work as a laborer. 
Sometimes a neighbor would look in and give her food, but, un- 
less one did so, she was entirely helpless. Her only comforter 
was her dog, a fine collie, who lay beside her on the floor, ran in 
and out, licked her useless hands, and showed his affection in a 
hundred ways. He himself grew fond of the dog, and the dog al- 
ways welcomed him each year with gambols and joy. One sum- 
mer he came to the cottage, and the hapless cripple lay on her 
pallet still, but the dog did not come out to him as usual, and his 
first question to the woman was, “ Where is your collie?” The 
answer was that her husband has drowned the dog to save the 
expense of feeding him. 

Charles Lyell the great geologist was fresh hearted as a child. 
Whenever a good story had tickled him he would repeat it with 
infinite relish. He often expressed his delight in an American boy, 
who, being directed to say his prayers night and morning, replied 
that he had no objection to do so at night, but thought that a boy 
who was worth anything could take care of himself by day. 

This is the way he explained Darwin's. evolution: ‘“ Suppose 


you had been living in Spain three hundred years ago, and had 


had a sister who was a perfectly common-place person and be- 
lieved everything she wastold. Well, your sister would have been 
happily married and had a numerous progeny, and that would 
have been the survival of the fittest. But you would have been 
burnt at an auto-da-fé, and there would have been an end of you. 
You would have been unsuited to your evironment. There! 
That’s evolution!” 
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Arithmetic from the Third to the 
Eighth Year. III. 


By A. B. GUILFORD. 
FRACTIONS (Continued). 

Fourth step: The so-calied multiplication of fractious. 

Here there is an immediate necessity of a recognition on the 
part of the teacher of what is really done when we perform that 
operation which is generally called the multiplication of a fraction 
by a fraction. Let us study the diagram given below and see the 
result of multiplying (?) five-sevenths of one by three-fourths of 
one. 
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The part “A” represents five-sevenths of a unit, and is the 
part that we are going to operate on. As we are not going to 
repeat it and thus obtain a number that is a number of times 
larger than five-sevenths of one, it does not seem wise to give it 
the name of multiplicand, especially as we have trained the chil- 
dren to a different idea of what a multiplicand is. 

What we really desire to do is to separate this five-sevenths of 
one into four equal parts and discover what part of something 
else than five-sevenths of one, three of these four parts are. 
Three of these fourths of five-sevenths of one, “ B,” are fif/teen- 
twentieths of five-sevenins of one. And if our answer was to be 
given in parts of five-sevenths of one, the italicized answer above 
would be the correct one. As our answer is to be given in parts 
of one, a glance shows us that these fifteen-twentieths of five- 
sevenths of one represent fifteen-twenty-eighths of a whole unit. 

This operation, then, consists in separating a fraction into a 
certain number of equal parts, and determining what part of one 
a given number of these parts is. 

A class should have a great deal of this picturing of operations. 
If you are so situated as to have them separate real things and 
obtain a fraction to operate with, so much the better. Lead the 
children into the habit of seeing with the mind’s eye the material 
with which they work, and, that this habit may continue, see that 
you keep them at work upon numbers that are within their men- 
tal conception. 

Fifth Step: 
fraction. 

Give to your class a clear idea of what the process of division 
is. Let them measure the length of a door, a table, the floor, 
the blackboard, etc. Let them count and record the number of 
times that the measure was used ineach cass. Let them use 
different measures and measure the same objects as before, 
again keeping a record of the number of times that the meas- 
ures were used. 

Division is a process of measuring. The dividend is the thing 
to be rata The divisor is the measure used to measure 

_the dividend. The quotient is the number of times that a given 
divisor is used in measuring a given dividend. 

Show that if the measure and the thing to be measured are 
equal the measure will be used once. Show that if the thing to 
be measured is larger than the measure, the measure will be used 
more than one time. Show that the measure may be larger than 
the thing measured when the measure will be used less than a 
whole time. Establish these facts by many practical measure- 
ments. 

Begin the measuring of a unit using different fractions as 
measures. Observe the following measurements: 

A unit. Thing measured. 

Two-thirds of a unit. The measure. 





The division of a fraction and the division by a 





The measure is contained in the thing measured I and § times, 
or 3 times. A unit. The dividend. 








l | 
Three-fifths of one. The measure. 
The measure is contained in the dividend 1 and } times, or § 
times. One. The dividend. 
# of one. The divisor. 
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The quotient obtained by measuring the dividend with the di- 
visor is 3 and 3, or {. 

Note the form of the quotient, last expressed in each case, and 
compare with the form of the divisor in the same case. Explain 
the term inverted. Show that the inverted divisor always shows 
how many times that divisor is contained in a unit. Establish 
by use of many illustrations. 

If a measure (divisor) is used a number of times in measuring 
four, how many times will it be used in measuring } of four? 
Twice four ? 

If ? is used 3 times in measuring 1, how many times will it be 
used in measuring } of 1? #of1? jof1? From the child 
yo" will readily obtain a statement as follows: 

“If } is used 3 times in measuring 1, it will be used | of 3 
times in measuring { of 1.” 

The application of this work to the division of fractions by 
other fractions may readily be seen and used to the greatest ad- 
vantage by the teacher of this subject. 


¥ 
Chalk Talks. 


By D. R. AUGSBURG, 
THE EAGLE. 

(Draw Fig 1 on the blackboard beforehand and cover it with a news- 
paper or curtain until ready for use. Draw the bira three feet long and it 
will be life size. Uncover the drawing when you begin to talk.) 

The eagle, the king of 
birds! In character 
fierce, daring, and tyran- 
nical, First in war, first 
in might, and first in 
robbery, tyranny, and 
oppression. He is a 
bird of war and not of 
peace. With him might 
is right and to the victor 
belong the spoils. 

Notwithstanding the 
eagle is such a robber 
there is much in him to 
admire ; his dignity, his 
strength, his powers of 
flight, his majestic curves 
when sailing through 
the air are all much ad- . 
mired. His flight is not “7 
only noble but interest-, >>) 
ing. Sometimesthe hu- - *= 
man eye can just discern 
him,like a minute speck, 
moving in slow curva- 
tures along the face of the heavens with expanded and immov- 
able wing until he gradually disappears in the distant blue above. 

No other bird disputes his sway; those sharp, powerful talons 
supported by those strong wings make a terrible weapon and few 
dare to stand against them. He possesses such powers of flight 
as to enable him to carry a sheep, or brave the fiercest gale. 

The eagle lives on fish, pigs, lambs, ducks, geese, rabbits, etc. 
He is especially fond of fish, but being unable to catch them him- 
self he robs the ospray, or fishhawk, who is a capital fisherman. 
The eagle will take his place on some lofty tree or crag and there 

; watch the fishhawk. 
Soon the latter spies a 
fish, and down he goes 
with a great splash into 
the water. Of course 
so excellent a fisherman 
catches the fish, and, 
rising with. the strug- 
gling fish in his talons, 
flies away toward his 
nest. 
—aap~ Now is the chance 
the eagle has _ been 
watching for, and rising 
on powerful wing he 
soon _ overtakes his 
heavily laden victim, 
who. tries with all his 
might to evade the bold 
robber. No use, he 
might as well give up 
first as last. The eagle 
flies straight at him and 
makes him drop the fish. 
Do you think it falls to 
the ground ? Not at all, 
the ospray no sooner 
drops the fish than the 
\ eagle ceases his attack 


Ill. 
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and shoots after the falling fish so quickly as to catch it in mid- 


air, before it reaches the ground. The eagle seldom harms the 

ospray bodily, for that would be killing the hen that lays the 
golden egg and the eagle is too wise a bird to do that. 

The nest of the eagle is called its eyrie. It is built usually on 

some inaccessible cliff 

3 Feer (draw Fig. 2) or lofty 


crag, where its young 


— are safe. The nest is 
Oo built of sticks and 


filled in with sod,moss, 
hay, etc. The birds add to their nests year by year, in reality 
build a new nest on top of the old, until in time it becomes very 
large, seven or eight feet high and five feet in diameter. 

The size of the eagle is about three feet in height the size of 
the drawing on the blackboard (point to Fig. 1) ; his outstretched 
wings from tip to tip are about seven feet. (Measure 3} feet on 
the oe and draw Fig. 3 to show the actual size of the 
wing. 

It is said the eagle lives to be a hundred years old ; if so what 
a vast number of small animals and birds it must take to keep 
him through so long a life. 

_ The eagle has been chosen for our national emblem. We see 
him stamped on our coins and emblazoned on our shields. If he 
is typical of this nation we hope it is only in his nobler qualities 
and not those which savor of tyranny and oppression. 


. 
Six Weeks with Longfellow. 


By N, LEwIs. 


The children were young, average age eight and a half years, 
grade, second reader, time allotted fifteen minutes a day for six 
weeks. Whether the time thus spent was the most profitable 
part of the day’s work is hard to decide, but I think there can be 
no doubt that to the children it was the most enjoyable. 

In the first place, each child was required to make a note-book 
by removing a number of sheets of paper from a tablet, taking 
for a cover two sheets of brown manilla paper and tying all to- 
gether with aribbon. On the outside was written “ Longfellow’s 
Poems.” The note-books were made in this manner in order 
that if a child spoilt a certain page it could easily be removed and 
another inserted without injury to the rest of the book. The 
first two or three pages were left vacant for facts about Longfel- 
low’s life which were given by the teacher from time to time as 
she thought best. 

During the fifteen minutes ailotted for the study of literature 
the sentence or verse on the board was discussed, memorized, 
and recited severally and collectively. Sometimes the teacher 
would read from a biography of Longfellow or a selection from 
his works. At least five of the fifteen minutes each day was 
given to oral recitations by the children from his poems. Some 
would simply recite a verse, others a whole poem. 

The writing period of fifteen minutes a day was often utilized 
by the teacher in the following manner: The letters and words 
forming the sentence on the board, and whose subject was Long- 
fellow, were analyzed and discussed in the manner proper for the 
writing lesson, then the sentence or verse was written and re- 
written in copy-book style and finally neatly copied in the “ Long- 
fellow Note-book.” By this time the child knew it by heart. 

Sometimes the teacher would make Longfellow the subject of 
her language lessons. ‘Children, to-day you may write,” she 
would say, “five telling sentences about Longfellow,” or she 
would let them write the story of Longfellow’s life, by answering 
questions written on the board. 

The poem ‘ The Builders,” was one day taken as the subject 
for a language lesson. This poem had been discussed the terms 
“architects,” ‘‘ materials,” etc., had been explained and it had 
been memorized and recited in the period allotted for literature, 
until the children were entirely familiar with it, During the 
writing period it had been neatly copied into their note-books. 
Now the teacher wished the children to turn it into prose for a 
language lesson, and with the aid of a few questions they suc- 
ceeded in doing so. The following were asked: ‘ What are we 
all doing? With what do we build? Where do we get our 
material? Tell what you can about it.” How should we do our 
work ? What will happen if it is poorly done? What will be 
the result if it is well done?” 

Even the number period was not entirely free from the poet. 
“Longfellow was born in 1807. In 1820 his first printed poem 
came out in a newspaper. How old was he then?” was one of 
the examples given. 

The children did not weary of the subject. On the contrary 
the interest increased more and more, Old copies of “ Longfel- 
low’s poems” were hunted up at their homes. It must be re- 
membered that the parents of the majority of these children be- 
longed to the laboring classes and knew little and cared less 
about poetry. One of the boys evinced such an interest in the 
subject that his parents to please him bought for his birthday 
present a handsome copy of Longfellow’s poems with fine illus- 
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trations. 

I think that both teacher and pupiis were sorry when the six 
weeks’ work in literature was over. The children had gained a 
fair knowledge of Longfellow’s poems, had been given the main 
facts of his life and had memorized a number of short selections 
or memory gems. 

Among the facts which proved of interest to the children were 
the foliowing : 

Henry W. Longfellow was born in 1807, at Portland, Maine. 

When Henry was three years old he was started to school. 

At five years of age he was thought old enough to go to the 
public school. 

When Henry was six years old his teacher wrote home that he 
could read and write very well and could also add and multiply 
— He also said that Henry was one of the best boys in 
school. 

Henry had a happy home, a kind father and mother, and four 
brothers and four sisters. 

He was fond of snowballing, skating, and all games, but did 
not care to hunt or fish, for he did not like to hurt animals. 

Henry was very neat and orderly. “ Always anxious to do 
right,” said his mother. 

When Henry was thirteen years old his first printed poem 
came out in a newspaper. 

When he was a young man he went to Europe to study. He 
studied all his life. 

He earned his living by teaching. After working hard for 
many years his poetry brought him a great deal of money. 

Longfellow had a great dealof sorrow. His first wife and child 
died. He married again a beautiful lady. They lived happily a 
number of years. Their home was the house in which Wash- 
ington lived when he was commander-in-chief of the American 
army. 

One day Mrs. Longfellow’s dress caught fire. 
jured that she died in a few hours. 

Longfellow was very fond of children. 
poems about them. 

He lived to be an old man. On his seventy-second birthday 
the children of the town where he lived made him a present of 
an armchair, made from the wood of the village blacksmith’s 
chestnut tree. 


She was so in- 


He wrote several 


MEMORY GEMS FROM LONGFELLOW, 


All common things, each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 


r 
The Early Greeks. 


The mythology of the Aryans proves to be simply their poetic 
expression of their mode of regarding nature. The variety of 
mythological imagery, however, in the different ethnic offshoots 
arose from the peculiarity of the early languages, which, on 
the one hand, supply a number of expressions for the same 
object, and, on the other hand, give the same general name to 
different objects. The consequence is that when different words 
are used for the same thing, one thing is represented in a variety 
of ways. In Greek, German, and Indian mythology, cow, horse, 
sheep, and ship, all signify cloud. a the same symbol 
can express different objects ; for example, horse can stand for 
eloud, light, sunbeam, spring, or wave. This multiplicity of 
terms explains the otherwise puzzling fact that only a few gods 
bear the same name among kindred peoples. There were so 
many ways of expressing the same idea, that different races 
easily adopted different names for the same deity. In spite of 
this, the Greeks had some names of gods in common with kin- 
dred races. The name of the chief god Zeus, genitive Dios, 
corresponds to that of the Indian god of the heaven Dyaus, geni- 
tive Divas, both signifying the clear sky. Another Greek name 
for the heavens dates from earliest times. Uranus, correspond- 
ing to the Sanscrit Varunas, which oviginally denoted the cover- 
ing, the all-embracing. Finally Eos, Latin Aurora, corresponds 
to the Sanscrit Ushas. The conclusion to be drawn is that the 
Greek belief in the divinity of the sky and its principal manifesta- 
tions came from their first home and their early association with 
kindred peoples. As regards worship, there is no doubt that 
prayer in the original form of the hymn dates from the earliest 
times. Of forms of sacrifice, the drink offering is clearly the 
oldest : In India the soma, in Greece fermented honey or wine. 
Animal sacrifice is also admitted, but it is clear that in this re- 
spect migrations imposed much constraint and involved many 
innovations. That the Greeks on their arrival were a simple 
people of Aryan origin, but acquainted with agriculture and in 
possession of a national worship, the object of which was the sky 
and its phenomena, such as light, lightning, clouds, rain; and 
that these celestial phenomena, and natural forces found expres- 
sion in myths.—X, Y. Sun. 
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Editorial Notes. 


The tremendous overturning in this city has been told 
in all parts of the United States; it has been talked of 
in all parts of the world where the English language is 
spoken. The case was a simple One; by organizing them- 
selves together a set of bad men had captured Tam- 
many—the good members of this society being outnum- 
bered, and thus had the city of New York by the throat. 
By the nerve of one man, the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, the 
citizens were aroused and good mien elected to office. 

Now it is possible to arouse a sentiment all through 
the country that will prevent the possibility of “hard 
customers ” getting on our school boards. That they 
are on them now every teacher knows. The nomina- 
tion of members of our school boards should be made 
by an educational society in each town; or by some 
body that should represent educational interests. 








The article ‘‘ What is Cram?” which appeared in our 
Annual Issue, June 30, has been reprinted in full in two 
English, one Canadian, and several United States edu- 
cational papers. The Popular Science News now finds 
it valuable enough to give to its readers, word for word. 
“What is Cram ?” is a timely question. Many a teacher 
who little dreams it is cramming her pupils. Only the 
inost absolute faith in the spontaneity of the child, the 
most painstaking adaptation of his work to his powers, 
and the most determined reliance upon his self-activity 
as the only means of growth and attainment, can banish 
Cram from the class-room. We are sorry to say that 
this perfect reliance upon nature is made impossible in 
most of our graded systems by unscientific curricula 
and the examination fiend. 


There is still a very large number of teachers who do 
not appreciate the value of the study of pedagogical 
foundation principles ; every reader of THE JouRNAL 
knows at least one teacher who belongs to that number. 
Here is a chance for missionary work that will bear rich 
fruit in the education of the generation to whom the 
doors of the school are open. Let every student of 
pedagogy join to convert our “heathen” friends to a 
proper appreciation of the fundamental doctrines of 
education, by sending them a copy of the November 
issue of EDUCATIONAL Founpations. Areading of the 
article there appearing under the head of “ The Foun- 
dation Principle of Education” cannot fail to convince 
the honest doubter that there is more practical help in 
that than in volumes of devices and tricks for broach- 
ing certain facts to children. 





Teachers well know that the way to have pupils avoid 
trashy, sensational reading is to furnish them whole- 
some and interesting books or periodicals. The success 
of Our Times, our monthly paper of Current Events, 
(luring the past year, encourages us to believe that every 
JOURNAL subscriber would like to help to increase its 
circulation. To make every one acquainted with its 
merits we therefore send a copy of the December Our 
Times. Each number is a history of the world fora 
month. The illustrations are numerous, but well ‘se- 
lected. As will be seen the material is most carefvlly 
edited, concise yet interesting. It is hoped that every 
subscriber will take hold and help by sending her own 
subscription and those of her scholars. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 
BOSTON. 


The later meetings of the Massachusetts state teachers’ associ- 
ation have a peculiar interest because the state has essentially 
adopted the new education; but this adoption is more thorough 
and complete in some sections than in others. We are told in 
Acts that certain people were reported not even to have heard 
there was a Holy Spirit ; doubtless there are parts of Massachu- 
setts that are still driving in the multiplication table by main force; 
as one tall, stalwart teacher put it at an institute, “I drive it in 
and then I rivet it !’’ His teaching was of the horse-shoeing order. 

It is worth while to come quite a distance to hear the “ big 
guns ;” in Boston it is not difficult to get these to attend a teach- 
ers’ convention; in New York it is. The reason why they come 
out in Boston is because the people of Massachusetts de/éeve in 
education ; it is a part of their life and thought. This year the 
governor, Edward Everett Hale, college presidents Stanley Hall: 
Eliot, Alice Freeman Palmer, and De Garmo, three Boston super- 
visors, State Supt. (here called state secretary) Hill were the chief 
attractions. 

The governor, referring to the statement that fifty years ago 
Horace Mann had hard work to interest the legislature to give 
needed legislation, and that no normal school could be estab- 
lished until Mr. Dwight gave $10,000 to help found it, said now 
the legislature had to be restrained ; that one new normal school 
was asked for, and they planned for four! He said that Massachu- 
setts had fewer agricultural advantages, and so she must depend 
on raising a bigger crop of ideas than other states. To compete 
with the other states they must have the best system of education, 
no matter what it cost. 

The Rev. Edward E. Hale is always listened to with attention ; 
he was a teacher fifty years ago, and was one of the originators of 
the association. 

Hon. Frank A. Hill, state secretary of the board of education, 
successor of Hon. John A. Dickinson, who is and will be grate- 
fully remembered, was listened to critically, for his office is a most 
important one. The question was asked, “ What think you of him 
as a leader and directing how to raise a crop of ideas?” In this 
state this officer goes in on his merits. Mr. Hill has his spurs to 
win. He has a harder row to hoe than any state superintend- 
ent in all the 44. 

Stanley Hall on “ Practical Child Study” held the close atten- 
tion of the audience. It has been thought many times heretofore 
that Mr. Hall was discussing a nebula; he said many wonderful 
things, but the wisest doubted their practicality. This year his 
audience was convinced he had condensed the nebula, and that it 
was a solid and beautiful object. 

The subject of “ Child Study ” was announced eleven years ago 
and now there are societies in eleven states. The gathering of 
facts by observers would be the first thing, the next would be the 
deducing of laws and principles ; out of this would come a pro- 
fession of education ; it could only come in this way. Now acertain 
quantity of knowledge of certain matters in books is required of 
the teacher ; but it will be demanded that he shall have examined 
children and know about them, the conditions under which they 
acquire knowledge, what occasions interest, etc. The child begins 
life as a savage, like the savage he regards nature; he passes 
through this stage where myths delight and educate him, to an- 
other in which he depends on judgment and an enlightened intui- 
tion, 

An address like this opens up possibilities of advancement and 
shows the direction to be taken. THE JOURNAL has for twenty 
years made it a watchword, Study the Child; it has not known 
just how this was to be done, but it knew this was the direction 
to be taken. At last the method of Child Study has been pointed 
out ; undoubtedly in twenty years more all the normal schools 
will follow the plan pursued at the Worcester normal school, in 
which Child Study plays such an important part. 

A lunch was served in the drill hall, and of it the least said the 
better; cold turkey, cold coffee, cold and intensely salt lobster 
salad, ice cream ; it was cold in the room and snowing out doors ; 
few waiters and uncomfortable seats. 
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Supervisor Conley, of Boston, spoke of the application of the 
‘department ” plan in a grammar school as being very successful 
—that is, one teacher teaches all the geography classes, another 
all the history, etc. 

Supervisor Peterson, of Boston, had for his subject ‘* A Search 
After Principles of Education,” but his hearers thought “The 
Need of Common Sense” the correct title. As this gave bound- 
less breadth he availed himself of it and gathered in many chunks 
of wisdom wkich were duly dispensed. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, of the State board of education, it 
was plain, was the pet of the association. Her subject was “The 
Teacher’s Influence on Manners and Morals,” and while she dis- 
cussed it a pin could have been heard to drop. Readers (ladies) 
will want to know how she was dressed, and blame the editor if 
he omits a description. Bearing this in mind these brief notes 
are submitted, the first ever made on such a subject: a green 
silk waist, sleeves large but not too large to look well; skirt of 
black silk with no gatherings; a tiny bonnet of black lace and 
one wing of some poor little slaughtered bird in it. But she spoke 
charmingly. She had numerous letters asking for teachers, and 
ail demanded that the person be a lady ; some wanted Latin, some 
mathematics, but these were not so important as that she bea lady. 
Now that punishments have disappeared from the school-rooms 
personality must take their place; the teacher must possess leader- 
ship; the demand is for those who can lead. Reference was 
made to a Harvard student who had fallen very much from 
grace, but who declared, “I am always helped by thinking Phil- 
lips Brooks is still around here.” (Meaning he felt his influence 
from reading of his work in the college.) 

The teacher must be more than one who knows more of arith- 
metic than the pupil. Children hunger for leaders. The conver- 
sation of pupils about their teachers is most instructive. It will 
be found that it is possible to lift pupils by the influence of pure 
living and acting to higher moral levels. None but a gentleman 
or lady can really teach manners; it does not come from text- 
books on etiquette. 

President Eliot, plainly attired in a brown business suit, was re- 
ceived with unlimited applause. This applause gives one a 
glimpse of the Boston mind. Harvard college is the Boston heaven- 
It is said that a Boston man was once charged by his wife with 
making too great efforts to have his son go to Harvardg ‘I be- 
lieve you would rather have him go to Harvard than to heaven.” 

The story of the efforts to have a son go to Harvard made by 
many a parent in this city would be a pathetic one. There is a 
confidence they will succeed well in life if they do. Anywaya 
certain respectability clings to the graduate of Harvard while he 
is in Boston. The subject of President Eliot’s address was “ Fit- 
ting for Life.” He declared that there was a difference between 
fitting for life and fitting tor a livelihood. The kindergarten, the 
primary school, the grammar school, the high school, and the 
university, all had one common aim, to fit for life. This in its 
essence was to develop the capacity for enjoyment and the ca- 
pacity for serviceableness or helpfulness to others. The develop- 
ment of these two capacities was, then, the real object of educa- 
tion. This he declared was the real conclusion of the Westmin- 
ster divines when they put the object of life to be the glorifying of 
God and endless enjoyment. The two must go together, happi- 
ness and servicebleness. The cultivation of the eye and ear give 
happiness, and renders him able to assist others. The study of 
nature gives happiness. The physician who is is a real student of 
the body has pleasure in helping to restore that to health. Labur 
gives happiness; it combines both of these features. There is 
pleasure is comradeship—this is the reason people leave the coun- 
try and come to the city; through this we learn to help our com- 
rades. 

These are rough notes of a most condensed and yet clear ped- 
agogical lecture. It raised teaching out of the low estate in 
which it is ordinarily plunged. A. M. K. 


It is officially announced, in a circular issued November 
30, that the next meeting of the National Educational 
Association is to be held at Denver, Colorado, July 5-12, 
1895. 
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John R. Kirk. 


Mr. Kirk, who succeeds Mr. Wolfe as state superintendent of 
public instruction of Missouri, was born in Illinois, 1851. He 
graduated at the Kirksville state normal school, Mo., and took 
post-graduate courses in the languages, mathematics, and eco- 
nomics; later he studied law and was admitted to the bar of 
Missouri. Preferring pedagogy to law, he enrolled himself in 
the ranks of the great army of teachers. 

From the position of country teacher, Mr. Kirk rapidly rose to 
village school principal, grammar school principal in Kansas City, 
Mo., specialist in the Kansas City, Mo., high school, city superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Westport, Mo., the principal resi- 
dence suburban town of Kansas City. His professional career 
has been marked with constant promotion, 

As a scholar Mr. Kirk is thorough and accurate; as a student 
he is indefatigable; as a writer, clear and scholarly; with his 
heart in his work, he is always progressive ; as a public speaker, 
so earnest and enthusiastic that he carries the heart of the 
audience along with him in the van of progressive thought. It is 
safe to say that in his hands the schools and teachers of Missouri 
will gather no “ moss.” He compliments his immediate prede- 
cessor, Mr. Wolfe, by saying : “With modifications, I shall follow 
the path laid out by him.” 

The Missouri School Fournal says: “ Mr. Kirk has long been 
active in the Missouri State Teacher’s Association and is recog- 
nized as one of the most accurate scholars and vigorous thinkers 
in that organization. He is a ready and forcible speaker and 
a contributor to many educational magazines. He is one of the 
few men to keep up with the development of the sciences of psy- 
chology and pedagogy as worked out at Yale, Harvard, and Clark 
universities in this country, and the corresponding schools of Ger- 
many. His professional library is one of the best in the state. 
As an institute instructor he is deservedly popular in several 
states, because he has helped to work out in the elementary 
schools the best methods of instruction now known to the teach- 
ers of this or any other country.” 





Leading Events of Two Weeks. 


The Cunard line contemplates removing the home terminus from 
Liverpool to Southampton.——The body of J. C. Fremont, taken 
from the receiving vault at Rockland-on-the-Hudson and buried 
with honors.——Scores of Europeans killed by Kanakas on the 


islands about New Guinea.——A New York syndicate takes the 
whole of the issue of 50,000,000 of U. S. bonds at 117.077; gold 
pouring into the treasury.——-The report of U. S. Commissioner 


of Immigration Stump shows that~ 300,000 persons arrived 
during the year ending June 30, 1894.——-Czar Nicholas II. and 
the Princess Alix, of Hesse, married in the Winter palace, St. 
Petersburg.—— Earthquake shocks continue in Sicily. ——A dinner 
given by the City Vigilance league, of New York, to the Rev. Dr. 
Parkhurst.——Death of Princess Bismarck, wife of the ex-chan- 
cellor of the German empire.——Secretary Herbert in his report 
asks for the construction of three battleships and twelve torpedo 
boats.——Death of ex-Governor Leon Abbett of New Jersey. 
——John Burns, the famous English labor leader, arrives in this 
country. —— Meeting of the second session of the 53d Congress. 
——In his message President Cleveland makes important bank- 
ing recommendations, and advises the repeal of the state bank 
tax and the differential duty on sugar.——Japan says China may 
have peace for 400,000,000 yen. 
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Asheville, N. C., is taking a high rank as an educational center. 
Supt. Eggleston reports the enrollment in October as r101, of these 
237 are colored. The attendance in Prof. Tighe’'s school was 99% 
and none tardy! There are many reasons for believing that a 
new era has opened for the children of North Carolina, and this 
delightful tour in the mountains will attract people because it 
furnishes such extraordinary advantages. 


It is rumored in Russia that the czar intends to introduce a 
number of reforms, the principal of which contemplates the estap- 
lishment of parliamentary representation. Here is an item that 
shows the autocratic rule that prevails. Travelers going from 
St. Petersburg to Moscow report that, although berths had been 
engaged a week in advance, all the passengers in the sleeping 
car were turned out just before the train left St. Petersburg in 
order that the car might be occupied by a Russian grand duke, 
who was on his way to Warsaw. 


Stanley Hall gave at Boston a deserved rebuke to Vassar col- 
lege where the students, in order to imitate the male colleges to 
the last particular have devised a college “yell.” As he very 
clearly put the case, a woman has a different cast of mind from a 
man, and this imitation of men’s ways is a fatal mistake. A wo- 
man who aims to be merely a man in petticoats loses her chief 
attraction—her womanliness. Pres. Taylor would do well to 
send him those would-be men. 


Will not this interest some of the readers of THE JOURNAL? 
Why should not teachers go for some of these “plums”? 
The secretary of the interior has requested the civil service com- 
mission to include the scientific and technical force of the geo- 
logical survey in the classified service. In this list there will be 
20 geologists, 24 assistant geologists, 6 paleontologists, 7 assist- 
ant paleontologists, 2 chemists, 49 topographers, and 25 assistant 
topographers. The principal geologists receive salaries averaging 
from $2,500 to $4,009 a year, the assistants about $1,800 a year. 
Two of the paleontologists receive $2,000 a year each, the topogra- 
phers average $1,800, some receiving as high as $2,500 and 
$3,000; the lowest salary paid is $1,200. 

The annual report of the civil service commission will recom- 
mend the extension of the civil service to practically all of the 
offices under the government that are not now in the list. 


A queer incident has happened in Boston. It seems a young 
student in the Boston school of technology being dazzled by the 
reports of the doings of the society of Lignum vita Craniums, 
ardently wished to become a member. To be initiated he was 
blindfolded and placed beside a fence in a thoroughfare at six 
o'clock one cold morning last week and told to wait. He waited 
in the cold aud wet; the early milkman gazed at him and passed 
on; the paper distributor, too, gazed wonderingly, so did the 
porters, the early clerks, the shop boys. Nine o'clock came slowly 
along, but as he had promised to wait, wait he must. Finally he 
fell over with exhaustion and was picked up by a policeman. 


Supervisor Peterson at the Mass. State teachers’ meeting had for 
the title of his paper ‘* A Search after Principles of Education.” 
About the only thing relevant after title was the remark that 
“the wouds were full of principles.” Then he informed his audi- 
ence that common sense was the thing needed. Now we venture 
the assertion that it is instruction, The Lord has given common 
sense ; there is no more common sense to the square acre now 
than there was in Horace Mann's day ; the teaching is enormously 
superior to what it was then. And it has come from searching 
after principles and acting on those principles. Common sense 
teaches us tu search after principles. Mr. Peterson’s fling at the 
study of pedagogy was listened to with surprise. 


The successful operation of the people’s kitchens in Vienna has 
induced the New England kitchen in Boston to try the experi- 
ment of furnishing five- and ten-cent lunches to public school chil- 
dren, This isa most desirable innovation. The Boston plan 
might be adopted with advantage in other cities. 


The Plaindealer, of Grand Forks, S. D., asks: ‘ For what 
purpose were our Normal schools established? Certainly to train 
teachers for our puplic schools. Why, then, are not more of our 
teachers found attending them during the long periods of vaca- 
tion? It is simply because a majority of our teachers will not 
take the trouble to qualify themselves better for teaching so long 
as they can get certificates and schools. Superintendents should 
have a clear understanding with teachers that, other things 
being equal, the normal trained teacher will receive the higher 
grade ot certificate and his recommendation for the best schools. 
They should give their teachers fair warning that they must im- 
prove their methods by further training or their places will be 
filled by others who are willing to progress. If one half the 
teachers of the state who ought to and can attend the normals 
this winter would attend, our three normal schools would be 
filled to overflowing with bona fide teachers, and such work could 
be done within their walls as would be felt at once all along the 
line of educational progress. Counties should vie with one an- 
other in the proportional number of teackers they send to the 
normals. Superintendents and teachers should take pride in 
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boasting of the number of normal trained teachers in the county.’ 
The fault is in the system that allows third grade teachers to 
teach on and on eterrally. Why don’t you change your system ? 


The Louisiana state normal school at Natchitoches, is to have a 
new school building of twelve rooms. The seating capacity of the 
assembly room is to be 650. The architect’s plans are already 
made and work is to commence on the building in January. The 
building is expected to be finished in May, 1895. 


It is noticed that many of the newspapers of New York bring, 
from time to time, articles instructing the people concerning the 
workings of the new compulsory law which will be in force after 
January 1. Upon the superintendents devolve the duty of en- 
forcing the law, and they may save themselves much trouble by 
urging the papers to fully explain its provisions. 


Prof. J. M. Guilliams the very able principal of the Jasper, Fla. 
Normal institute writes concerning the progress of the effort by 
State Supt. Sheats to elevate the standing of the teachers. THE 
JOURNAL believes that Supt. Sheats’ aim is to advance the teach- 
ers to higher standing and only criticised the method,— the annul- 
ment of all certificates. It appears that 630 state certificates had 
been given out and only 6 or 7 of these ventured to take state ex- 
aminations! There would seem to have been a need of annulling 
these. The plan for u#zform examinations is cordially approved 
—that is the questions all emanate from the office of the State 
Supt. Prof. Guilliams says, “‘ We have little use for cold-weather 
teachers.” THE JOURNAL deprecates this sentiment, ‘“ No 
North, no South, no East, no West,” no climate may be added. 
If these ‘‘ cold-weather teachers” pass the examination that is 
enough ; no question should be asked as to whether they have 
come to stay or not. 


Korea has a population of twelve millions. The men wear 
horse hair hats and white (when clean) cotton clothes. They claim 
that their civilization is 4,000 vears old. Kitsze was their founder 
and was an ancestor of Confucius, and emigrated from China in 
1122 B.¢, The better classes are very learned ; the chief ambi- 
tion of the gentry seems to be to smoke amazingly long tobacco 
pipes. to do no work, except pen-work, and to gouge the laboring 
people by means of taxation to the last degree of endurance. 
Japan having more subjects in Korea than have all other foreign 
nationalities, her commerce in bulk and importance being greater 
than that of all other foreign nations combined, made it neces- 
sary that Korea should not become a Chinese province. A recent 
uprising of the peasantry of the fertile southern province against 
the intolerable exactions of the office-holders having « ccurred, Ch-na 
responded with alacrity and sent over her soldiers, According to 
the letter and spirit of the treaty, Japan was amply justified in 
dispatching the same number, and’so the war came on. 


The November number of EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
comes out with anew and artistic cover. The pedagogical solidity 
and helpfulness of the magazine are widely appreciated, as is 
shown by its adoption as a text-book by reading circles and 
institutes. The following is the list of contents for November : 
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Apperception. II. By Kari LANGE, - . - - % 
Ethical Development of Character: The Duty of the 
School. By JAMes A. MCLELLAN, - - - - 97 
CHILD STUDY. 
Observation and Study of Children. II.: A Working 
Plan for Teachers. By M. V. O’SHEa, a (a oe 


METHOD OF EDUCATION. 
The Procedure of Instruction. II.: Most Important 
Methods of Teaching. By JoHANN HELM, - - - 84 
EDUCATIONAL CIVICS. 


Necessary School Regulations. II.: Relating to Pre- 
servation of Health and Cheerfulness, - - - - 87 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
Second and Third Grades. October, - - - - 53 
Answers. - - - - - - . “ - 59 
N. Y. State Examination Questions. Continued from 
October number, - - - - - - - - 63 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 
History of Education, Apperception, Child Study, etc., - Rs 
To Students of Pedagogy, - - - - - - - IX, 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
What is Sloyd? - - - : - - - - - VII. 
GENERAL ARTICLES. 
The Teacher's Knowledge, - . - - . - ~ 99 
The Teacher’s Stimulus. By PAUL KRUEGER, - - IV. 
MISCELLANY. 
Prize Contest, - - - - - - - - - VI. 
What they say about “ EpucaTIONAL Founpations,” - VII. 


Educational Associations, - - - . - 
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Massachusetts. 


The fiftieth annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, 
occurred at Boston, Nov. 30, and Dec. 1. O. Bruce presided. The 
main features were “ Practical Child Study,” by G. Stanley Hall ; 
‘“'TheTeacher’s Influence on Manners and Morals,” Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer; “Fitting for Life,” Pres. Eliot; “The Beginnings of His- 
tory,” Clarence E, Meleney ; ‘“‘The Child’s Kingdom,” C. F. Car- 
roll; “ The Principles of the Herbartian School,” Chas. DeGarmo. 

Among other things President Eliot said : 


“‘ What, does preparation for life mean? It does not mean to 
fit a boy to get a livelihooc, though that is often put forward as 
the thing to be prepared for in education. I submit to you this is 
never the prime, direct object of a true education. I believe that 
the prime, the fundamental, the unvarying object of ali true edu- 
cation, whether long or short, is to impart and develop in a young 
human creature capacities for enjoyment and capacities for ser- 
viceableness, 

‘“* The best way to make sure of enjoying and being serviceable 
oe is to do your best and enjoy and be serviceable to- 

ay. 

“ The very things we need to study and to train ourselves in, in 
order to enjoy the universal good, are the things that we need to 
study and to train ourselves in, in order that we may be service- 
able to humanity and to glorify God. 

“Education, should set before youth all these pleasures— 
the pleasures of the eyesight and hearing, the felicity of domestic 
ties, the felicities of human society and the love of nature, though 
above nature is the life of human kind and there must be incul- 
cated the desire to serve it. Every teacher should teach the 
young creatures intrusted to his charge how they must be happy, 
and how they may best serve their fellow-men.” 

Among other things Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer said : 

“Our heads of colleges and univerisities, as well as the public, 
are asking in more peremptory tones than ever that our teachers 
should give the children something in addition to methods. 

“ The old age of terrorism in our schools is practically finished. 
To-day, when work is hampered by restless or disobedient pupils, 
the birch does not come to the assistance of the master. Terror- 
ism, militarism, is practically banished from our schools, and, 
happily, formalism and its methodology is breaking up. It is a 
crisis time with the grammar school. 

“And now, when old methods of discipline and organization 
are taken away from them, what is to be the force? It is the 
time for personality and the splendid power that rests in charac- 
ter and in love. It is the time for manhood and for womanhood. 
We ask for it in the college, the home, and the church. People 
are asking not for philosophers in the college, but for leaders of 
gentle manners, of noble speech, of lovely ways. 

“Our fathers and mothers are beginning to recognize more 
than ever that morals and manners go together, and that the 
teacher’s personal influence must be exerted in both our grammar 
and high schools. 

A general view of the proceedings will be found in the editorial 
correspondence. 

The second day opened with a painful shock for the associ- 
ation; Sylvester Brown who succeeded Col. Parker at Quincy, 
and who afterwards became master of the Martin school in 
Boston, was suddenly killed at a railroad crossing, the preceding 
evening on his way home from the afternoon session; it seemed 
for a time as if the audience could think of nothing else. The 
report on educational progress by Headmaster Parmenter, of the 
Mechanics’ Arts high school, was confined to exhibiting drawings 
of various kinds of work benches, By the way, a knock-down 
bench for the country school is needed, the cost of which with a 
dozen tools would not be over $10; who will invent one? 

The address of President Charles De Garmo, Swarthmore 
college, Pa., upon the “ Principles and Applications of the Her- 
bartian School,” had been looked forward to by the thinking 
members quite as much as anything on the program. Herbart 
has a good deal of a reputation in New York and west of the 
Alleghanies, but his is a new name in Boston. It has been heard 
of; 1 do not mean that the Massachusetts teachers do not con- 
sider him to have a place among the great educational thinkers ; 
I mean they do not take his principles and practice. 

Mr. De Garmo is a good speaker and held his audience well. 
He attempted to show the difficulties experienced in building up 
a school system in America ; that the divorce of church and state, 
so long connected in the past, necessitated the removal of religion 
from the school, disappointing a large number. Then referring 
to other traditions of school education, he came upon the attempts 
to substitute science in the place of empiricism. Col. Parker's 
plan as set forth in his new book “ Talks on Pedagogics,” he did 
not believe would meet the case. In this all subjects for study 
by the child come from the earth; this was true, but this unity 
was only recognized by the student after many years of thought- 
ful study. (This objection does not seem to be well taken. The 
unity exists and the teacher can make use of it and not disclose it 
to the pupil.) The plan of Herbart is to make history the lead- 
ing study and unite it to science through geography and litera- 
ture, using the latter as a culture study. History is begun with 
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mythology and biography. But the speaker thought Frick, a dis- 
ciple of Herbart, removed some of the difficulties that, he frankly 
admitted, existed in the Herbartian scheme. 

There must be a relation established between the subjects of 
study, for the vastness of the materials to be presented in these 
days to the student made this necessary. A tree is more imme- 
diately related to the sunshine and the air, than it is to other 
trees. The thought of Herbart and all his school has been to 
relate the materials of study, by some one dominant subject as 
when a magnet is thrust into a mass of iron filings the particles 
become centered about it. 

It had been expected that Mr. DeGarmo would simply point 
out how much better the Herbartian plan is than the one at pres- 
ent employed—a modification more or less of the 3R plan; but 
he took an entirely different course. It is altogether probable 
that a good many men in New England comprehend the need of 
a change in the curriculum of the primary and advanced primary 
schools; and this very broad and generous treatment of this 
point, and of the various plans to remedy the defects pointed out 
was in the nature of a surprise. It is safe to say that the speaker 
made many friends among his thoughtful listeners. Principal 
Atkinson, high school, Springfield, gave the result of visits 
among European schools. Most American teachers seem to 
have an idea that the people of Europe are in a half civilized state 
and that they have much to learn from us, “ Thisis vanity.” All the 
people do not vote there, it is true; there are class distinctions 
that exist like adamant walls, but France and Germany especially 
are far in advance educationally, and this Mr. Atkinson pointed 
out. 

The practical ventilation of school buildings, a subject I do not 
remember to have heard treated in any of the fifty or more state 
educational associations I have attended, was discussed by the 
chief inspector of public buildings. As one member remarked, 
“ The average teacher knows it is considered important to open 
the windows once in a while—that’s his idea of ventilation.” 

At the election, O. B. Bruce was re-elected president ; he 
proved a most popular officer. Geo, E, Gay was re-elected sew 
retary. 


The First Public School. 


It looks as if the $15,000 appropriated by the legislature of 
Massachusetts to erect monuments on the sites of the first free 
public school and the first town meeting in America will not be 
expended for some time. Dorchester and Salem claim both mon- 
uments. Other towns have looked into their musty old records of 
by-gone days and are spoiling for a fight for a share of the $15,- 
ooo, It would not be at all surprising if the Massachusetts appro- 
priation should be looked for by some town outside of the state. 
Maine has already sent one of her sons to show that the first town 
meeting was held at Fort Popham on the Sagadahoc now the Ken- 
nebec river, on April 19, 1607, about twenty-five years earlier than 
the dates on which Dorchester and Salem base their claims. 

The question of the first public school will be difficult to decide. 
Dorchester, Salem, Ipswich, Old Boston, Plymouth, Newport, and 
Dedham, are making a lively fight for the honor. Dorchester’s 
claims are based on an order that is said to have been passed May 20, 
1639, imposing a rent of £ 20 a year on Thompson island, the in- 
habitants thereof to establish and maintain a free public school in 
that town. Salem end Ipswich insist that this was not a general 
taxation. “This left the door open for Newport which established 
its first public school August 6, 1640. Dedham asserts that the 
first school “in the meaning of the statute’ was foundec within 
its borders, Nov. 2, 1642. 1f President Andrew S. Draper, of Illi- 
nois university, hears of the wrangle there may be a claim com- 
ing for the state of New York. 

What would happen if some state legislature should promise a 
monument to the 4es¢ public schoolin the country? The conven- 
tion of claimants would have to be held in Texas ; no other state 
would hold them all. 


New Yok City. 


The first lecture of the free series of practical talks on phono- 
graphy, to teachers of the New York public schools was given on 
Saturday afternoon, December 1, at the City college under the 
most favorable auspices. In spite of most inclement weather, 
there was a large attendance. Prin. W. L. Mason, of the Metro- 
politan school of shorthand, gave a lecture. He referred to the 
history of written language and dwelt particularly on the develop- 
ment of shorthand writing from 150 B. C. to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, showing how the efforts of literary people of 
all ages to express ideas by means of signs or symbols, had cul- 
minated in a well-nigh perfect system of shorthand writing, in- 
vented by Isaac Pitman. Questions by the teachers followed the 
lecture, and full directions were given for practicing what had 
been taught. 





It is officially announced in a circular issued Nov. 30, that the 
next meeting of the National Educational Association is to be 
held at Denver, Colorado, July 5-12, 1895. 
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Correspondence. 


When does the next century begin, in 1900 or in 1901 ? 
ter has been much debated in France. 
opinion. 

ae Be 


I notice the mat- 
Learned men seem to be divided in 
E. P. G, 


Let E. P. G. make a ruler eleven inches long and mark off ten 
inches and number them thus: 

B A 
o| -l 2] 3] 9| 10) | 
At B the ruler is o inches long, at 1 it is 1 inch long and so on; 
just before A the ruler is 9.99+ inches long; as you move a pen- 
cil along beyond the .o9 yoy reach the very end of the gth inch, 
and are at the point where the next inch has o length ; the ending 
point of one inch is the beginning point of the next. 

Draw a line and let it mark the last ten years of the century. 

B A 

go | gt | 92 | 99| I900| 901 | 
The point just at the left of A is reached Dec. 30, 1900, 23h., 59m., 
59.9+s. The next point is Jan. 1, 1901, od.,oh.,om.,os, 
One point is just before midnight, Dec. 31, 1900; the next point 
ends this century and ushers in the new century; the year 190! 
is born and the century 1900 ends. From ’g9 to 1900 is the last 
year of this century. So that the next century begins at the first 
point of the year 1g9o1. 








A Lesson in Latitude and Longitude. 


Finding that my geography class was not particularly interested in latitude 
and longitude and did not understand it very well, I tried the following, 
which was successful : 

Arthur, tell me where on this apple do I place this pin? Yes, on theside 
nearest to me, but now, when I turn the apple, where is it? Cannot tell ? 
S@ you see it is difficult to locate anything on a moving ball. Now I will 
tell youa story, Will you try to imagine it as I tell it to you ? 

There was once an old man who owned a large round farm, very large. 
360 measures around, made up, as farms are, of plains, hills, and valleys, al- 
so “his tarm was more than half water, remember that. This circle will rep- 
resent the farm, draw one on your slates, with chalk if you like. 

The old man of course had a great many men to work on his farm, and 
as he sat at home and they came to him for directions he sometimes found 
it hard to make them understand just where he wanted them to go to work. 
He knew all about it, but they were sometimes new hands and made very bad 
and ridiculous mistakes, going to his orchards to cut timber, drawing off his 
fish ponds, and turning aside his trout streams. 

Now, Thomas, you are a practical farmer and own a yoke of oxen, 
would you do in such a case? ‘‘ Divide the farm off with fences.” That’s 
a good idea, but how? Explain. ‘ Across and across, making square lots 
and number the lots,” A very good idea. The old man bettered it though, 
can you tell me how, George? ‘* Yes, he put fences around and around, a 
measure apart, but first he placed a large stake in the center, like this, make 
it on your slates, and make circles for the fences. Then he ran fences from 
the road which bounded his farm all around, made them a measure apart, 
and brought them to a center at the great post in the middle. So you see 
there were 360 of them and the lost could be located. Put lines on your di- 
agram for the north and south fences too. He began at his house right 
he:e where he had a high tower and numbered the fences from 1 to 180, then 
on the other side from 1 to 180, Then he numbered the round fences from 
1 togo. Now you see he could send his men to fence No. 45 north of the 
road, to fen:e No. 70 west of the house to cut ice, others to 77 west and 43 
north to gather hay, and others to 120 west to bring fruit or dig gold, and 
they could find their way by the numbered fences. Now I will rest and you 
may ask questions, 

‘* Was the old man's name Uncle Sam ?” I think it was John something 
who first adopted the plan, but Uncle Sam, who owns the same kind of a 
farm on the other side of the road, soon began to count from his house at 
Washington, so now there are two ways of locating ships and cities. You 
will see the numbers of the fences on your maps at top and bottom, Yes, I 
mean the world of course. Right, Mary, the stake is the North Pole. So 
you have found the map of the northern hemisphere and think it resembles 
your diagram, Certainly I know you cannot make 360 marks for fences, but 
you can make 36, that will make them 10 what apart —‘‘ 10 measures ?” 
Yes, the measures mean degrees and every degree is you know 69 25 of our 
common miles,” 

Now if you knew that a city was in 74 west and that another was in 88 
west, how would you tell the distance in miles between them ? Yes, multiply 
their differences in number by 69.25. But if one place is east and one west 
then multiply the sum of their numbered fences by 69.25. You know ships 
could not sail without fear of losing their way on the great ocean if they 
could not calculate with a wonderful instrument just how far they are from 
the equator, which is our imaginary *‘ road,” and what number of our fences 
they are near. 

Now shut your eyes and imagine that you see a great bill marked off in 
squares with two poles sticking out and a belt of fire around the middle, with 
our two farms fenced offand numbered. ‘That is one world. Our side of 
the fence is called north latitude, the other south. From the first high tow- 
er to the left is called east longitude, to the right west longitude. The fiery 
belt or road is a great circle because it cuts the earth into two equal parts, 
and the meridians are great circles for the same reason, and the all-round 
fences which run in the same direction with the equator are called parallels. 

By the way, here are some hard words to spell and define, Spell and de- 
fine for your afternoon spelling lesson, equator, longitude, latitude, parallel, 
meridian, observatory. RANCES M. HAYNES. 
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Ill Tempered Babies 


are not desirable in any home. Insufficient nourishment produces ill temper. 

Guard against fretful children by feeding nutritious and digestible tood. The 

paw Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the most successful of all infant 
Ss. 
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New v Books. 


Twe Girls, by Amy E. Blanchard, is a story of home and 
school life, full of lively incidents and such fun and frolic as girls 
enjoy. Toward the end a little love making is thrown in to give 
spice to the narrative. The young people will vote this story a 
The illustrations 
(J. B Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


success, both as to conception and treatment. 


are by Ida Waugh $1.25.) 





From “ Two Girls.” (J. B. Lippincott Co. 


It has been noticed over and over again that one may preach 
and preach in good plain English and it seems to have no effect. 
Pretty soon some humorist comes along and combines the same 
ideas with a little nonsense, and it instantly has an effect. The 
fact is people take their moral medicine sugar coated, and usually 
refuse to take it any other way. Marietta Holley (Josiah Allen’s 
wife), in the interest of true liberty irrespective of color or sex, 
has given her ideas on the race problem in her book entitled Sam- 
antha Among the Colored Folks. \t is written in the same homely 
dialect as her former volumes, in a style irresistibly droll at times, 
and sets forth the aspects of this great question not only theoreti- 
cally, but practically. The book is both amusing and instructive. 
It is well illustrated. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


Education by doing cannot take more practical shape than in 
modeling objects in plastic material. Common clay seems to be 
the best for ordinary purposes, for it is easily procured, and easily 
worked ; by its use the cnild is led to observe cl sely and to exer- 
cise his ingenuity in forming the desired object. Teachers who 
wish to intruduce this work in school will find much assistance in 
a little book arranged by A. M. Kellogg, entitled Forty Lessons 
in Clay Modeling. For many of the cuts and much of the de- 
scriptive work Mr. Kellogg is indebted to a little book by Dora 
Pearce, a London kindergarten principal, but changes and re- 
statements have been freely made to adapt it to practical school 
use. The introduction contains brief instructions as to tools, and 
the best way to begin work, ard then follow directions zs to the 
modeling of objects, beginning with simple and following gradu- 
ally with more difficult forms. If the directions are carried out, 
the work will result in much enthusiasm among the children and 
valuable training of mind through the hand. (E. L. Kellogg & 
Co., New York and Chicago. 30 cents.) 


De Witt C. Falls makes much fun at the expense of the army 
and navy in his book called The Military Alphabet. There isa 
couplet for each letter of the alphabet on one page, and a full- 
page colored illustration on the page preceding, half of the pages 
being left blank. In these illustrations are ridiculed the peculiar- 
ities of generals, admirals, troopers, musicians, etc. The artist 
has given free play to his fancy, and the pictures with the accom- 
panying words are very amusing. The book is bound in red, 
white, blue cloth, and the front cover has a colored illustration 
with a gilt border. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. $1.25.) 
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In response to many requests Mr. Adams (Oliver Optic) com- 
mences with Brother against Brother anew series of ‘‘ The Blue 











“THE OVERSEER ELEVATED HIS RIFLE.” 
From “ Brother Against Brother.” 


and the Gray.” The scenes, incidents, and adventures of this new 
series are laid on the land as those of the previous series occurred 


on the water. The story opens in one of the border states which 
was the scene of many exciting episodes previous to and at the 
opening of the war. While all the events of the stirring times 
which preceded open hostilities are not touched upon, yet the 
story of the adventures of the Lyon boys will give the readers of 
the present generation an excellent idea of the perils and vicissi- 
tudes through which the people in the border states passed, and 
at the same time impress upon the mind the great lessons of 
courage and patriotism. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.50.) 


The artistic beauty of the series of Christmas banners just pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard, Boston, will attract universal admira- 
tion. One of these, What Will the Violets Be? by W. C. 
Gannett and Irene E. Jerome, has elaborate initial letters with 
floral designs running through the text. The four cards com- 
posing the banner are strung together with delicate ribbons. 
The Every-Day Banner, by Irene E. Jerome, bas quotations 
from Howells, Havergall, Emerson, and Dr. John Hall, united by 
a somewhat different artistic design. Zhe Rest Banner and The 
Toy Banner, by Irene E. Jerome, have texts from Mrs. Browning, 
Robertson, St. Augustine, Whittier, Drummond, Lowell, Rossetti, 
and Faber. 


No other power possessed by a teacher is more valuable, be- 
cause it can be used in various ways to arouse the interest of the 
children, than facility in blackboard sketching. Many say, 
“ There is no use of my trying to learn to draw ; I have no talent.” 
There are differences in people in this respect, but the absence of 
a talent for drawing is not so general as is supposed. The great 
thing is to pursue a right method. W. Bertha Hintz, teacher of 
and lecturer on methods in drawing, late of the New York normal 
art school, furnishes this in her ///ustrative Blackboard Sketch- 
zng. Any teacher who has sat in an institute and watched Miss 
Hintz with her crayon, filling in the details of one of these rapid 
sketches, could not fail to imbibe some of her enthusiasm for the 
work, This skill may be acquired by persistent, well-directed 
practice. The book contains reproductions of the author’s 
sketches, with stories that grow as the blackboard drawings grow, 
and which the learner could draw for practice. The objects are 
fruits,birds, vegetables, pottery,etc. Many a teacher will find in this 
book just the help she needs. (E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York 
and Chicago. 30 cents.) 


Girls who have experienced the monotony of life in a country 
home will sympathize with Frances Prescott, the heroine of the 
story of Another Girl's Experience. by Leigh V ebster. She 
leaves a comfortable Lome in New England and goes to New 
York to earn her living. There she becomes a companion to an 
invalid lady, and has some unpleasant experiences for a sensitive 
girl with a tender conscience, but fares much better than most 
country girls who go to thecity. She is glad enough to get home 
after a winter in the metropolis. The story will have a good ef- 
fect on girls who have become discontented with country life. 
The lesson drawn from it is that “ the most commonplace life is 
noble or ignoble just as one chooses to make it.” (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. $1.25.) 
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OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


ANNUAL CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY TOURS 
To Washington, D. C., Old Point Comfcrt, and the Battlefield of Gettysburg. 


Under the Personally Conducted Tourist System of the 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY, 


Offered to the Teachers and their Friends of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, 


and vicinity. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Special train will leave New York 
THURSDAY, DEC. 27th, 1894, at8 A.M. 
Returning leave Old Point Comfort Dec. 29. 
RATE, $15.50. 
Covering all necessary expenses for the en- 
tire time absent. 

A ticket will also be sold in connection 
with this tour at same rate, covering lunch- 
eon on going trip and one day’s board at the 
Hygeia Hotel, good to return via Richmond 
and Washington, with stop off at those points 
within limit of Jan. 5th, 1895. 





Special train will leave 
NEW YORK, 11 A. M, THURSDAY, 
DEC. 27th, 1894, 
Returning Saturday, Dec. 29th, 1894. 
RATE, $14.50. 

Covering meals en route and accommoda- 
tions at either the Arlington, Willards, 
Normandie, Ebbitt or Riggs Hotels as the 
Tourist may elect. For those desiring to 
provide their own meals en route, tickets 
will be sold at $1 iess than above rate. 


GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON. 
Special train will leave New York 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 26th, at 8 A. M. 
Returning leave Washington Dec. 29th. 


$20. 


Covering all necessary expenses for entire time absent. 
For benefit of those desiring to visit Gettysburg, and return direct to New York, a 
ticket good to return by regular trains within 5 days will be on sale at rate of $12, cover- 
ing lunch on going trip, hotel accommodations until after breakfast, Dec. 28th, and car- 


riage ride over battlefield. 


For itineraries, circulars and further particulars. apply at any Pennsylvania Railroad 


ticket office, or to 


1196 Broadway, New York. 





860 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


W. N. BURCHARD, 
Tourist Agent Penna. R. R. Co. 
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A young writer, Joanna E, Wood, has produced a novel, The 
Untempered Wind, that shows rare promise. In this is described er ern 
the bitter persecution of a pure woman forced intoa false position < 
by her mistaken fidelity to an unworthy object. Such an exhibi- 
tion of mistaken fidelity is not as rare in real life as one would 
wish it might be. The author’s truthfulness and delicacy of touch 
exhibited in this story will be a pleasant surprise to those who are 
looking for talent in young writers. (J. Selwin Tait & Sons, New 
York, 12mo. cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents.) 


The Pearl of India is the well-chosen title of a volume on 
Ceylon, by Maturin M. Ballou, the celebrated writer of travels. It 
is one of the most interesting books yet written about this lovely 
tropical isle. Mr. Ballou has the judgment to select for descrip- 
tion just those things one would like to have described, and he 
adds interest to his narrative by comparisons with other lands he 
has visited. The aspect of the country, the climate, the manners 
and customs of the people, the religious customs, the cities, the 
ruins, etc., are pictured graphically and forcibly. Particularly 
noticeable is his description of life in the black quarter of Colombo. 
There he was struck with the scanty clothing of the natives, the 
great abundance and cheapness of fruits, and the lazy life of the 
people. The characteristics of the Singhalese and Tamuls, the 
leading races, are well depicted. The many incidents he relates 
of his visit are both amusing and instructive. Truly after read- 
ing of the beauties of nature in this tropic island one is ready to 
exclaim with the poet that “ Every prospect pleases and only man 
is vile.” The volume is well printed and bound in pearl-colored 
cloth. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston. $1.50.) 
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CAPT. 0. B. BOYD. 
From “ Cavalry Life.” (J. Selwin Tait & Sons.) 


No. 5, of the Kenilworth series is Cavalry Life in Tent and 
Field, by Mrs. Orsemus B. Boyd. It is an account of army fron- 
tier life in Nevada, California, Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas 
ending with the death of Capt. Boyd from hardships endured 
while in pursuit of Apaches. Mrs. Boyd endured all the hardships 
peculiar to such a life and she relates her experiences with great 
ski!l and force. She nobly defends the reputation of her husband 
who was a victim of an unfortunate episode while at West Point. 
(J. Selwin Tait & Sons, New York. 12mo. cloth, $100; paper, 
50 cents.) 





The points of superiority claimed for the Phonetic Alphabet 
boxes as busy work are as follows: They are the outgrowth of 
the practical need of an experienced primary teacher, and adapted 
to any method of teaching reading; diacritical markings on one 
side of cards especially adapt them for teaching the “sounds ; 
they cultivate close observation and comparison, and deepen the 
impression of the lesson in reading ; nine different colors, a sepa- 
rate color in a box, prevents mixing; letters most frequently used 
predominate ; inch square cards make them easy to handle. 

This “ Busy Work” received an award at the World’s fair, 
“ For the presentation, to the youngest pupils in a practical man. 
ner, of the printed letter form corresponding to every phonetic 
sound of the English language,’’ and for “Its power in affording 
busy work.” (Julia M. Mitchell, 359 Gray street, Denver, Colo. 


E D RAGMAN AND MRS, DEANS, \ 
THE OLD RAGMAN AND M 15 cents.) 


From “ The Untempered Wind.” (J. Selwin Tait & Sons.) 
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Composed of Wood blocks, cemen- 

ted and keyed to concrete founda- 

D> LZ SA tion, forming a solid and immovable 

___ EM < Opa y =o structure through which no dampness 

Wood Block. we Vip Miya s Gye RO or foul air can penetrate and no di- 

Sh Sk sease germs or filth can be secreted. 
FIRE RESISTING, 

NOISELES SS, 

and WARM to the feet. 


Can be laid in a variety of patterns 
in different kinds of wood, 


= Handsome in Appearance 
and Everlasting 





Bituminous Compound. 


Portland Cement. [=> E He 





Rough Concrete. [233"} og 


THE STANDADD FLOOR FOR SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT EUROPE. 
Also ROLLING PARTITIONS. For dividing Class Rooms. Sound-proof and air tight. In various woods. Made also with Blackboard Surface. 


These partitions are a marvelous convenience, easily operated, very durable and do not get out ot order. 


JAMES G. WILSON, wii. 74 West 23d St., NEW YORK. 
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Nora Perry's books for girls have become such favorites 
wherever they have been read, that the announcement of a new 
volume from her pen arouses widespread interest. No writer 
has been more successful in creating wholesome stories which 
girls read and enjoy. Heretofore she has devoted herself to short 
stories. The story entitled Hope Benham is the first from her 
in which her heroine’s experience is given in an entire volume. 
The story, we believe, will become a general favorite. The 
illustrations were contributed by Frank T. Merrill. (Little, 
Brown & Co, Boston. I2mo. $1.50.) 


Thomas Nelson Page's stories in negro dialect are nearly per- 
fect specimens or their kind ; they are true to nature, with the 
humorous so skilfully blended with the pathetic, that they always 
strike a responsive chord. His latest story, Polly, has the same 
qualities that mark his former work, but there is only a little dia- 
lect in it. The tale is a short one, yet by a few master strokes 
he makes the Colonel, and Torm, and Polly, and the young lover 
stand out clear and distinct. Their personality is more vivid 
than that of many characters in long stories. The book is very 
handsomely illustrated by A. Castaigne, and the binding is of the 
holiday order. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 


Rheumatism is caused by acidity of the blood. Hood's Sarsaparilla purifies 
the blood, Try it. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the Teachers’ Co-Operative As- 
sociation, 6034 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





HE SCHOOL JOURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year, 
To meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is 
sent regularly until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all 
arrears are paid in full, but is always discontinued on expiration if 
desired. A monthly paper, THE PRIMARY ScHOOL, for Prim- 
ary Teachers, is $1.00 a year. THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is 
published monthly, for those who do not care for a weekly, at 
$1.00 a year. EDUCATIONAL FoUNDATIONS is a monthly series of 
books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are 
studying to be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. OuR TIMES 
is a carefully edited paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. 
Attractive club rates on application. Please send remittances by 
draft on N. Y., Postal or Express order, or registered letter to the 
publishers, E. L. Kettocc & Co., Educational Building, 61 East 
goth Street, New York. 
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From “Hope Benham,” (Little, Brown & Co.) 


The Werner Company, pubtishers é ya he WY e rr Ne r = 


163, 165, 167 Potter Building, 
38 PARK ROW, 


"=" $ Educational Series 











Will Remove 


January I, 1895. 
TO Nos. ¢In consequence of the extraordinary 
5 and @ East 16th Street, $ growth of The Werner Educational Series, a new 


Between Broadway and Fifth Ave. 
eimai location and greatly enlarged quarters have 


been found necessary for our Eastern Edu- 
cational Department. We shall therefore 
Remove to Nos. 5 and 7 East 16th Street 
(between Broadway and Fifth Avenue), where our educational friends will 
find us after January 1, 1895. 





Correspondence with reference to The Werner Educational Series will 
receive prompt and careful attention. Price list and particulars supplied 
on application to any of our offices. - . = 


THE WERNER COMPANY, Educational Publishers, 


NEw YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 





THE NEW— 


“FAVORITE” COLLECTIONS. 


Volumes made up of musical compositions, both new and 
old, whose merit and popular qualities have won the affections 
of all lovers of music. 

‘Favorite Collection of Songs.’’ 

‘¢ Favorite Collection of Piano Music,’’ 

‘¢ Favorite Collection of Waltzes.’’ 

‘¢ Favorite Collection of Dance Music.’’ 

‘¢ Favorite Collection of Marches and Galops.’’ 

‘* Favorite Collection of Vocal Duets.’ 


100 pages each. In exquisitely designed covers. 
ume, 50 cents postpaid. 


New Volumes in the “Royal” Series. 


“ROYAL COLLECTION INSTRUMEN- 
TAL GUITAR MUSIC.” 
Just out. The most complete and excellent collection of in- 
strumental guitar music ever published for anything like the 
price. 80 pages. 82 pieces. Handsome covers. 50 cents. 


‘*Royal Collection Vocal Guitar Music.”’ 


Just out. 42 fine songs, old and new, arranged for the guitar. 
A fascinating collection, 80 pages. Handsome covers. 50e, 


‘*Royal Four Hand Collection.’’ 


Thirty-eight charming piano duets from the best modern 
sources, Easy, bright, and with abundance of variety. Hand- 
some covers. 50 cents. 


“Royal Collection Reed Organ Music.” 


Fifty-seven of the most pleasing and excellent examples of 
recent music for the parlor organ—waltzes, marches, operatic 
selections, etc. Handsome covers. 50 cents. 


“COLLEGE SONGS.” 


Most popular college collection ever published. Over 300,- 
ooo sold. Heavy paper, 50 cents ; cloth gilt, $1.00. 


The best songs sung in the leading colleges for women. 
Heavy paper, $1.00. 


“The New Harvard Song Book” 


All the new Harvard songs of the last four years, with some 
old favorites. 92 pages. Heavy paper, $1.00. 


‘*GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG.’’ 


A new revised and greatly enlarged edition of a famous 
book. 213songs, glossary of Scotch dialect terms, and abund- 
| ant historical and biographical notes. Handsome cover, with 
| portrait of Robert Burns. Paper, $1.00; eloth, gilt, $2.00. 





Per vol- | 


“The World’s Fair Collection of Patriotic Songs 
and Airs of Different Nations.” 


The book contains, besides the songs, national hymns and 
melodies (vocal and instrumental), interesting biographical 
sketches of the composers, and valuable bits of information 
concerning the origin of the pieces. Handsome title with flags 
of the nations. Heavy paper, 50 cents. 


““MINSTREL SONGS, OLD AND NEW.” 


102 songs. The most popular minstrel collection extant. 
Piano (or Organ) accompaniment. Heavy paper, $1.00; 
boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


‘*Cowen’s Songs for Children.”’ 


By F. H. Cowen. Eight charming songs for children, by a 
writer who needs no introduction. Heavy paper, 50 cents. 


‘““A FLOWER CYCLE.” 


12 exquisite songs of flowers, by GEORGE W. CHADWICK 
and ARLO BaTEs, the poet. Heavy paper, $1.00. 


““GERMANY’S FAMOUS COMPOSERS.” 


By ALICE MAUDALLEN, A dainty little book of biography. 
Bound in white and gold cloth and especially appropriate for 
Christmas, Cloth, $1.00. 








Any book sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Send for ‘‘Of Interest to Music Lovers,” 


telling all about music books for Christmas. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453 to 463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York: C. H. DITSON & CO. 
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Philadelphia: J. E. DITSON & CO. 


“COLLEGE SONGS FOR GIRLS.” 
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DRY GOODS, 





Christmas Woolen Sale 
Prices Lowest in Years. 


This week we begin the greatest sale of |etc. 


woolens ever advertised by us. 
10,000 Dress Lengths, of our own fing | 
goods, at astonishing low prices. 

500 lengths all wool India Twill, best 
dark shades, at $2.50 a full dress pattern. 

600 full dress lengths of all wool Home- 
spun—50 inches wide, marked $3.00 each. 

Satin faced Broad Cloth, in Black and 
dark colors, $4.50 a complete dress | 
length. 

One case of new style Robe dresses in 
boxes containing perforated Velutina for 
trimming, at $7.50 each. 

The Basement tables piled with bargains; 


Pushing to the Front or, Success Under 
| Difficulties, by Orison Swett Marden, a book 
| of inspiration and help to the youth of 
| America who long to be somebody and to 
| do something in the world, many of whom, 
hedged in as it were by iron walls of circum- 
| stance, feel that they have “no chance in 
life,” has been issued by Houghton, Mifflin 
|& Co. The engravings are ale such art- 
ists as Lenbach, Susterman, Rajon, Sir 
| Thomas Lawrence, Baron Francois Gérard, 
| Healy ; treasury department engravings, 
Over twenty of the portraits have been 
| taken from the original sources, and have 
| never been used before. This book is in- 
valuable to youth, young men, young wom- 
en, teachers students, clergymen, public 

| speakers, and business men, 


| The Fleming H. Revell Company pub- 
lish two important missionary books. The 
first, entitled Joseph Hardy Neesima, is a 
biography of the founder of Doshisha uni- 
versity, the first Christian institution of learn- 
|ing in Japan, by Rev. J. D. Davis, D. D., 
professor in Doshisha. The other work is 
an account of the mission tour through 
South America of the Rev. G. C. Grubb, 
M.A., in 1893, and is entitled The Neglect- 
ed Continent. The authors are Lucy E. 
Guinness, author of In the Far East, etc., 
and E.C. Millard. Both of these works are 
carefully and profusely illustrated. 


a melange of Spring and Fall Goods, | 


marked solely with a view of prompt sale. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY & Iilth Sree 
NEW YORK. 





Cinold 
Constable & Co. 


Dress Lengths 


A. C. & Co. will offer this week 
a very choice line of 


Diagonals, Serges, 
Hop Sackings, Homespuns, 
Stripes, Checks, 
and Plain Colors 


IN,DRESS PATTERNS 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


All New Fresh Goods 
Marked at very low prices, 


edroadwey & 19th St 


NEW YORK. 








What book can give 

" a ~~ ll help in 

y; eth- 

aiucation, ete, 
LLOGG & CO., 


TEACHERS’ AID 


ods in Arithmetic, itor, - 
Send 6cents. E, L. K 
Ninth Street, New Tok 


| “The Progress of the World,” the editor- 
|ial department of the Review of Reviews 

| for December,sums up the significant results 
| of the November elections, discusses the 
amen st action of Congress on the “ Balti- 
more plan” of bank-note issues, comments 
| on “ty hal of the civil service reform 
| movement, and again emphasizes the extent 
| of England’s encroachments in Venezuela ; 
|the department also chronicles important 
|movemeuts in European politics, and the 
| history of the war in China is brought down 
| to date. 





The complete novel for the December is- 
| sue of Lippzncott’s is “ Mrs Hallam’s Com- 
| panion,” by the well-known writer, Mrs. 

Mary J. Holmes. It follows, from America 
to Europe and back again, the fortunes of a 
| young lady who deserved a better position 
than that of a “‘ companion ’— and found it. 
Calvin Dill Wilson has an interesting paper 
on “ Shooting Bob White,” and Alvan F. 
Sanborn another on “ Living Pictures at the 
Louvre.” Esmé Stuart writes of ‘“ Some 
Notable Women of the Past,” and copies 
some of their letters. The closing instal- 
ment of “ Talks with the Trade” discusses 
“The Personal Element” in literary busi- 
ness, The poetry of the number is by Flor- 
ence Earle Coates, Susie M. Best, H. Pres- 
cott Beach, and Clarence Urmy. 


The Century for December is a Christmas 
number and attracts attention by a special 
cover in a novel and artistic design, and by 
the richness of its numerous and beautifully 
printed illustrations, of which twenty-five 
are of page size. Among the topics treated 
are the life of Napoleon Bonaparte, old 
Maryland homes and ways, the Italian 
Premier Crispi, science and religion, the lab- 
or question (in Kipling’s story) ; the painter 
Van Dyck, with three beautiful examples of 
his work engraved by Cole; Christmas 

| poems by George Parsons Lathrop and Julia 
Schayer ; Christmas stories by Ruth Mc- 

Enery Stuart, Sarah Orne Jewett, and Grace 

Wilbur Conant; Christmas pictures by 

Dagnan-Bouveret, Scheurenberg, Von 

Uhde, Wenzell, and F.S. Church ; and oth- 

er stories by Nannie A. Cox, Lucy F. Fur- 

man, Kate Chopin, and George A. Hibbard, 

| besides serials by Marion Crawford and Mrs. 

Burton Harrison, in all ten pieces of fiction, 


That 

is the 
fashionable 
“Redfern” 


the newest 


famous 


“Ss H. & M, 9 


FIRST “QUALITY 
Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 


Look for “S. H. & M.” First Quality on the label 
of every bolt you buy. 


‘* S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 











CCVVVVVTITETS BEGOTH4, 
When you give 
a boy or girl a 


$ 

BAY STATE: 
Guitar, Banjo, 

Mandolin, Zither, : 

$ 

$ 

$ 


you do not bestow a present which is ad- 
mired for a season, and forgotten, but one 
which, each succeeding year, is more dearly 


é 
é 
é 
é 
$ 
$ 
, ay may be the means of making a musi- 
° 
4 
é 
e 
e 
- 


cian. You certainly put in one family the 
refining influence of music. 


Think of this at 
Christmas time. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


JOHNC. HAYNES &CO., 


453 to 463 Washington St., $ 
33 Court St., Boston, Mass. $ 
e 


a tt te ee 





The Leading Con serva' A 
Founded by Dr. E.Tourjée. Cart Fagiten, Director, 
Tilustrated Calendar giving full information free. 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle, 
Sold Everywhere. 
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EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when 
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The spirit of Christmastide breathes |who want French books can get a good | 


through the pages of S¢. Nicholas for De- | varie‘y of William R. Jenkins, 851 Sixth | 


cember.. Poems, pictures, and stories bring 
-to mind all of the happiest associations of 
the season. The artists who draw their in 

spiration from the holiday are Ella Condie 
Lamb, Leon Guipon, Aug. D. Turner, 
George Wharton Edwards, William F. Kline, 
and F. H. Lungren. “ Santa Claus’ Path- 
way,” as described by Julia W. Miner, was 
a snowy ravine, in which was spilled from 
his sleigh some toys which fell into worthy 
hands. ‘ The Fool's Christmas” as told in 
a poem by Florence May Alt, was one that 
he spent on a throne while the king went 
about, free-hearted and merry, in the mot- 
ley. Anewserial, “ Chris and the Wonder- 
ful Lamp,” by Albert Stearns, is begun An 
American boy gets possession of the orig- 
inal Aladdin’s lamp, and makes the genie 
do a number of remarkable things. In 
“ Fighting a Fire,” Mr. C. T, Hill shows the 
routine of a fireman’s life in New York city, 
with its soul-stirring excitements and its al- 
most daily perils. Poems by Virginia Wood- 
ward Cloud, **‘ How the Dominie Went to 
Sea,” and by Anna Robeson Brown, “ Black 
Douglas,” are features of the number. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce that they 
will shortly begin the publication of a serial 
entitled “ Little Journeys.” The series will 
be published in monthly numbers, tastefully 
printed, and each number will contain a 
description of a recent visit made by Mr. 
Elbert Hubbard to the homes and haunts 
of some well-known author. The first group 
of authors whose homesare to be described 
are: George Eliot. Thomas Carlyle, John 
Ruskin, W. E. Gladstone, J. M. W. Turn- 
er, Jonathan Swift, Victor Hugo, Wm. 
Wordsworth, W. M. Thackeray, Charles 
Dickens, Shakespeare, Oliver Goldsmith, 


Henry Wood, the author of that well- 
known book, The Political Economy of Nat- 
ural Law, has written a pamphlet on a sub- 
ject of live interest just now. Its title is 
Money and Coinage: or, The Only Prac- 
tical and Possible Bimetallism. It is issued 
by Lee & Shepard. 


Franz Vogt, judge at the World’s Col- 
umbian exposition, in making the award to 
Joseph Gillott & Sons’ steel pens noted the 
following qualities: ‘‘ Excellence of steel 
used in their manufacture, it being fine 
grained and elastic; superior workman- 
ship, especially shown by the careful grind- 
ing which leaves the pens free from defects. 
The temper is excellent and the action of 
the finished pens perfect.” This is a de- 
served recognition of the qualities of these 
pens. 


How many teachers are interested in the 
study of French? This isa good language 
to study for polish, and its practical use is 
greater than most people suppose. Those 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 








| with reference to the Werner Educational | 
| Series will receive prompt attention. 


| plication to their offices in New York, Chi- 
| cago, Philadelphia, or Boston. 





|His place is headquarters for Johnson's 
wall maps and other school material. 


avenue, N. Y. He also has school books, 
standard books, novels, etc., which are de- 
scribed in his catalogue. Importations are 
promptly made. 


All teachers are doubtless aware that 
many changes are made near the holiday 
vacations. It is a good time, therefore, to 
apply for a position. There is time yet to 
make application to an agency and have 
the business all complete so that the 
Christmas dinner may be eaten in joy and 
thankfulness, because of the certainty of a 
good position. The Albert Teachers’ 
Agency, 211 Wabash avenue, Chicago, 


| will take this matter in hand and do their 
| best to secure the situation. 


Shakespeare says: ‘“‘ The man who has 
no music in his sou! is fit for treasons, strata- 
gems, and spoils.” Certainly a piano or 
an organ in a home soothes the tired nerves 
and elevates the feelings. Whv not get an 
instrument when one can be had of Cor- 
nish & Co., Washington, N. J., at so low a 
rate. Pianos are from $150 up, and organs 
from $25 up. Write for a catalogue. 


Tots who are beginning to learn the art 
of writing should be supplied with the Ver- 
tical Practice Paper, in three rulings, size 
781i, furnished by Peckham, Little & Co., 
56 Read street, New Pork. Samples and 
prices will be furnished on application. 


Most teachers, we think, appreciate the 
advantages of having a magic lantern for 
use in school. People in other callings use 
the devices of inventive genius; why should 
not they? We take pleasure in informing 
those who wish stereopticons, magic lan- 
terns, and supplies, that they will find a 
large variety described in the catalogue of 
Charles Beseler, 218 Centre street, N. Y. 

We learn that there is an excellent pros- 
pect of a speedy adjustment of Queen & 
Co.’s affairs. Meanwhile their large stock 
has suffered little diminution and is being 
kept up in all departments, orders being 
filled as usual. 


OUR TIMES for December is an unusu- 
ally newsy number, with an abundance of 
illustrations. Among the important articles 
are accounts of the war in the East and of | 
Russian affairs during the month of No-| 
vember. There are an unusual number of 
portraits, including those of Field Marshal 
Oyama, Admirals Ting and Ito, Nicholas 
de Giers, Rubenstein, Dr. McCosh, Prince 
Hohenlohe, Gens. Howard and Miles, and 





Rear Admiral Gherardi. 

In consequence of the extraordinary | 
growth of the Werner Educational Series, a | 
new location and greatly enlarged quarters | 
have been found necessary for their Eastern | 
Educational Department. On Jan. 1, the| 
offices will remove from 38 Park Row to} 
5 and 7 East 16th street. Correspondence | 
Price 
list and particulars will be supplied on ap- 


The writer remembers how the teacher 
pointed to the different countries on the 
maps hanging on the wall, and had the 
school sing the capitals. All teachers 
would not approve of this method of im- 
pressing the facts on youthful minds, yet it 
certainly. was to a large degree effectual. 
Aside irom this, however, the hanging of 
maps up so children can look at them all 
day long has the effect of impressing the 
forms on their minds. It is well to have 
plenty of maps such as J. M. Olcott, 9 
West 14th street, New York, supplies. 





My Health is Solid 


As a duck’s foot in the mud, thanks to Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. I was 


formerly in a wretched 
condition, with Gravel 
and Indigestion. | 
paid one physician $42 
for attendance and medi- 
cines, which gave no re 
Hef. I gave up hope of 
ever being well, and just 
walked about to save 
funeral expenses, 
Couldn’t eat a thing that 
would stay on my stom- 
ach. I began to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it did me good. So I kept on till I have 
taken fourteen bottles and I am perfectly 


9 138 
Hood’s:sCures 
cured. All symptoms of grave! have disap- 


peared and I have no indigestion.” FREDEK. 
EARNFRED, 64 So. Carpenter St, Chicago, I1L 








Hooed’s Pills cure all liver ills, biliousness. 
jaundice, indigestion, sick headache. 25c. 


Babies 


and rapidly growing children 
derive more benefit from Scott's 
Emulsion,than all the rest of the 
food they eat. Its nourishing 
powers are felt almost immedi- 
ately. Babies and children thrive 
on Scott’s Emulsion when no 
other form of food is assimilated. 


Scott's 


Emulsion 


stimulates the appetite, enriches 
the blood,overcomes wasting and 
gives strength to all who take it. 
For Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bron- 
chitis, Weak Lungs, Emaciation, Con- 
sumption, Blood Diseases and all Forms 
of Wasting. Send for pamphlet. Free. 
Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 60c. and$1, 











Surgeon-General 


Murray used it suc- 


cessfully for nervous 
dyspepsia in his own 


family. 





ecepnerraste tae A Sore Athi 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES, Pricess.ts b a 
S222 on. Mass. 


SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 





GREATEST/ For giving 

LABOR | any amount —— 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 82 ir 
handsome wooden box. Price on application, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
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If in need of a writing machine it is ad- | 
visable to look into the merits of that seas | 
by the Smith- Premier Typewriter Co., Syra- 
cuse,N. Y. The twenty-nine branch of- | 
fices, in as many cities, throughout the | 
United States, show what advance this ma- | 
chine is making in public favor. Send for | 
an illustrated and descriptive catalogue. 


People like to deal with a firm that is 
careful that everything it sends out is ex- | 
actly as repres- nted ; that is willing to cor- 
rect an error if one is made. This is the | 
reputation that the Andrews School Furn-| 
ishing Company, 65 Fifth Avenue, N. Y..| 
has established. If there is a fault in any- 
thing they sell they want to know it. If | 
anything goes out that does not give per-| 
fect satisfaction, they want to bring it back 
again at full price. Write to them; their 
way of doing business is well liked. 


BEECHAM'S PILLS cure indigestion and 
constipation, 


Teachers, the study of mineralogy, zoo- 
logy, botany, and geology is vastly helped 
by a cabinet of specimens. If these are 
personally collected, well and good; but 
there are many things that one cannot find. 
In that case one has to depend on the 
dealer. M. L. Wilson, 170 Tremont street, 
Boston, furnishes agates, crystals, minerals, 
rocks, fossils, sea shells, corals, and sponges, 
antiquities, and Indian relics. Write to him 
for collections for science teaching. 


The Pains of Rheumatism 


according to the best authorities, originate in a 
morbid condition of the blood, Lactic acid circulates 
with the blood and attacks the fibrous tissues. parti- 
cularly in the joints, and thus causes the local man- 
ifestations of the disezse. The back and shoulders 
are the parts usually affected by rheumatism, and 
the joints at the knees, ankles, hips and wrists are 
also sometimes attacked. Many people have found 
in Hood’s Sarsaparilla a positive and permanent 
cure for rheumatism. 


The two American poets, Longfellow and 
Whittier, who have done so much for the 
children ought to be appreciated by the chil- 
dren in return; and they will be if their 
beautiful history is presented in the right 
way. In the Children’s Second Reader, 
Ellen M. Cyr has told the story of their lives, 
supplemented by many other pretty stories 


Pears” 


Its least vir- 
is that it 
lasts so. | 





tue 


is for | 
the 
clean are com- 
fortable. 


ECZEMA, PIMPLES, MOLES 


Skin Diseases and Facial Blemishes removed 
Regular Physicians. Consultation free, office or 
letter; charges moderate. John H. Mt 
Der matolog cal Institute, 127 W. 42d St., N 
Branches in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis 


FREE 


TO 
LADIES 


Soap 
comfort: 








A valuable book entitled ‘Secrets of 
the Toilet,’’ containing new receipts, 
sent free, explaining a new method of 
easily producing an exquisite complexion 
without paint, powders, or poisonous 
compounds; rational method of curing 
all skin diseases,improving the form, etc. 
Many ladies made beautiful by tollowing 
directions contained in tnis book, Ad- 





dress, with .-cent stamp. Bordeaux 
» Toilet Co., 132 Boylston St., Boston, | 
Mass. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 

The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 

as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 


adjustment with perfect mechanical — to 
insure an artistic success and permanen 








of nature and childhood. The beautiful pic- 
tures are closely allied to the subject. De- 
scriptive circulars will be sent free to any 
address by Ginn & Co., Boston 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRvP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, am@ is the | 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Dru gists, in | 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


The Historical Tales of Charles Morris 
are in four volumes on America, England, 
France, and Germany respectively, In 
each volume the author briefly but pointedly | 
recites from twenty-five to thirty-two stir- | 
ring events in the annals of the respective | 
nations. The tales gathered within these 


charming volumes have at once the attrac- | 


tiveness of the novel and the merit of | 


truth. 
sub-title of the work, admirably indicates 
its character. Information in regard to 
these and other books may be obtained of 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 

ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

Jnion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. 


Having every facility for this class of. work Ican 
now offer —— ¥ 1 - x, wee with first 
class workma 


EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam 
Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 


e Tea at 20 cents a 
¥ for a whole family. 
minutes from a bottle 


BURNHAWM’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles, All Grocers sell it. 
E. S. BURNHAM CO., 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 


uart. Enough 
we ee in five 











‘Dr. Wed J STEWART, 362 W. 23d St., N.Y. 


IT 1S NOW TIME TO PREPARE FOR 


Christmas Celebrations. 


We have just issued another of our series ot 
Special Day Books, entitled : 


How to Celebrate Thanksgiving 
and Christmas in the School-Room. 


For the Primary, Grammar and High School 


This book is similar in plan to the very popular 
How to Cecesrate Arsor Day, and How To Cere- 
BRATR WasuHin ToN’s BirtHiay. It consists of Re- 
citations, Songs, Drills, Dialogues, Exercises, and 
Complete Programs for celebrating Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and Autumn Days in the School-Room, 


Attractively bound in heavy manila cover, 
pages. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. 
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B= FACILITIES vos a, plyt mg tonsbens, all de- 
partments. First-c 1s a N.Y. 
EpucaTIONAL BUREAU, a East Ninth 8 St. N. 





N, <VUEs WED, 





8O0G0000 


‘USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 





THE 
EATAMERICAN 





for ail, 
| Music Boxes. Cook Books, Watch Clocks. 


Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents. 


LADIES 


and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth? 
will replenish it FREE, poor seas ced oot ne 

“The Romance of Reality,” the ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices 
—— Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 





HOW ARE YOUR 
China Closets 

Are the old dishes a > 
Why drink poor teas and coffees “te 


Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 


GOOD IN- 


COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 


Spices. Work for all. 


3 1-2 lbs. fine teas by mail or express for $2 00. 


Charges 


| paid. Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


‘DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), 
P| prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


FREE to all Patrons. 


For full particulars, 


‘THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. ”: 2; Be" 





cating with advertisers. 
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